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PREFACE 

THE breeding of rabbits for table purposes has of late, I am 
pleased to note, received much, earnest thought and attention 
from home producers. Many of our more deserving home 
industries, utility rabbit-keeping being one, had been sadly neglected 
prior to August, 1914, with the result that foreign produce flooded 
our markets instead of home producers benefiting. At the outbreak 
of the European War, our own producers began patriotically to set to 
work seriously on some of these long-neglected industries and the 
production of table rabbits duly received attention. Many are under' 
the impression that this is the first time the cult of the utility rabbit 
has been attempted, but that is not so. Years ago, utility rabbit 
farms, warrens and courts were very numerous in this country, and 
the rabbit was bred extensively for flesh and fur, so that the new move- 
ment is therefore only a welcome revival of what was once in vogue. 
On the Continent the utility rabbit has always been fully exploited 
for its flesh and fur (and in certain breeds, wool), more especially in 
Belgium and France. The prejudice against the flesh of tame rabbits 
that once existed in this country, chiefly with those who had never tasted 
a home-grown specimen, has fortunately, to a great extent, now disap- 
peared, for it was not founded on fact. There are great opportunities 
for those engaging in the breeding of utility specimens, and the demand 
for table produce is increasing rapidly ; recently I saw a London firm 
advertising for 100,000 tame rabbits. 

Eabbits can be very cheaply fed and accommodated, and I trust 
that this volume will be of assistance to all who intend to engage in 
utility rabbit-keeping on a small scale or in rabbit-farming on extensive 
lines. 

W. PoWELL-OWEN. 
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RABBIT-KEEPING ON MONEY- 
MAKING LINES. 

CHAPTER I 

BUYING, SELLING AND HANDLING A RABBIT 

Points of a Healthy Rabbit— Quarantine for Newly-Purchased Stock- 
To Tell the Ages of Rabbits— To Tell the Sexes of Rabbits— On 
Buying Stock— The Choice of a Breed— When Bucks are Profit- 
Eaters — Selling on Approval — Dispatching a Rabbit — When the 
Purchased Rabbit Arrives — How to Handle a Rabbit. 

THERE are rabbits and rabbits. Every vendor should make 
it his duty to give entire satisfaction, but the purchaser 
must to a degree be blamed, in case of any dissatis- 
faction, if he does not make himself acquainted beforehand with (1) 
the points of a healthy rabbit, and (2) the standard requirements 
of the specimen being purchased. Ignorance is no excuse for a bad 
transaction. 

Points of a Healthy Rabbit. — There are many prominent points 
about a healthy specimen that the watchful eye cannot pass over. 
Bright eyes, smooth, sleek coat, sprightly bearing, slim body, hardness 
and firmness at the loin, are all indicative of a healthy condition, and 
if the novice makes himself acquainted with the ailments common 
to the rabbit, he will readily detect symptoms of disease in any pur- 
chased specimen. The nostrils should be examined, and if there is 
any discharge, the rabbit should be discarded, whilst the same plan 
should be adopted if there is any trace of ear canker. The interiors 
of the ears should be thoroughly clean, and the examination should 
not be a hurried one, as slight cases are very difficult to detect. In 
severe cases the rabbit will shake its ears and evince pain if the base 

1 
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of each ear is firmly squeezed, whilst brownish matter will be present 
in the ears. The excrement, too, should be in the nature of hard, 
round balls if the rabbit is fit. Another precaution is to examine 
the feet for sores which, of course, will be completely absent in a 
healthy rabbit. Purchased animals very often suffer from skin 
disease in some shape or form, and specimens showing missing tufts 
of hair in places, bare parts around the eyes and base of ear, scurfi- 
ness of skin or eruptions should be passed as unfit. If a rabbit is 
" pot-bellied " or abnormally thin, disease in some shape or form may 
be suspected. 

Quarantine for Newly-Purchased Stock. — In case the purchaser 
may, in his examination of newly-bought rabbits, miss symptoms of 
disease, it is always advisable to quarantine the stock for several 
days. Place the rabbits in hutches away from the " home " specimens 
and watch carefully for any signs of ailment. Be careful to place 
each rabbit in a clean hutch, and if there is no outbreak of disease, 
it can be accommodated where the other members of the " home " 
rabbitry are quartered. It may happen that the examination reveals 
but a slight disorder that does not bar the rabbit from being purchased, 
or there may be presence of parasites in the coat. Quarantine is in 
such cases just as necessary, and the disorders, etc., must be remedied 
ere the rabbits are placed with or near other healthy stock. Just 
as it is advisable to place the rabbits in perfectly clean hutches, so 
also is it necessary to clean out and disinfect the structures after the 
rabbits leave their quarantine quarters. 

To Tell the Ages of Rabbits.— There are certain points, too, that 
help the purchaser to tell the age of a rabbit. In the first place 
the eye of a young rabbit is bright, and sparkles ; whereas in an aged 
or adult specimen, the eyeUd shows a drooping appearance and the 
eye is dull, robbing the facial features of brightness. In the second 
place, the teeth of a young rabbit are white and small, whereas in 
adults they are longer, thicker and darker in colour, and often broken 
and irregular. Toe-nails, also, act as a guide to age. In a young 
rabbit the claws seem hidden in the fur of the foot, but as the animal 
ages, they grow longer and coarser, and protrude at a year and a half 
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well from the fur. In a still older rabbit, the claws will take a curve 
at the ends and crack. Such may be taken as reUable for specimens 
that have been quartered in wooden-bottomed hutches, as the majority 
of newly-purchased rabbits have been. Allowance must be made 
for the rabbit that has been rurming loose on the ground in a 
warren, since the contact with earth, sand, gravel, etc., will keep 
the nails fairly short. I do not like referring to " faking," especially 
so early in the book, but my duty is to protect my reader. An un- 
scrupulous dealer may cut and pare the claws, or even file the teeth 
to give a rabbit a young appearance. The former can be detected 
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Fig. 1. Fio. 2. Fig. 3. 




Three Methods of Handling a Rabbit. 

by the purchaser paying strict attention to the general features of 
the animal, and in the latter case, careful examination of the edges 
of the teeth will reveal imevenness and a quite unnatural appearance. 

To Tell the Sexes of Rabbits. — ^It is quite a simple matter to tell 
the sexes of rabbits, even when they are very young. The most 
reUable method is to place the animal on its back, and with the thumb 
and finger to squeeze the parts gently. The yoimg bucks are usually 
the first to leave the nest and take a peep at the outer world, and they 
are more sprightly than the young does. The head of the young 
male, too, is more solid and the skull wider than the same parts of the 
female. 
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On Buying Stock. — When buying stock it is essential that the 
rabbit-keeper should bear in mind the object for which the specimens 
are intended. If a rabbit is being bought for exhibition purposes, 
the purchaser should make a point of ascertaining the standard require- 
ments of the breed or variety concerned. Only by so doing will 
he be able to tell whether the specimen ofEered is worth the price 
asked for. Should the buyer have little or no confidence in his judg- 
ment, his best plan will be to obtain the services (at a reasonable 
fee) of an impartial judge or authority on the breed. Satisfaction 
over the original foundation stock will go a long way to make the 
novice- exhibitor interested in his work and pleased with all he does. 
No novice should be too proud to seek, or listen to, advice from 
experienced breeders. Good exhibition specimens can be purchased 
cheaply at any of the rabbit shows, although the best method of 
starting is to buy a buck and doe from the same breeder, asking him 
to pair them to breed high-class progeny. If a rehable breeder is 
selected, he will gladly supply further stock as required, and recom- 
mend gratis the best matings. It is always advisable to start with 
high-class parents if satisfactory headway is to be made, although 
of course, one has to be guided by the amount of capital at his disposal. 
It is a good plan, too, to gain experience from the keeping of inferior 
rabbits before purchasing expensive exhibition specimens. Another 
method of starting is to buy from a reliable breeder a high-class doe, 
and arrange with him to mate the latter with one of his best stud 
bucks, paying the necessary stud fee for the same. If the progeny 
are fully described to the vendor or sent carriage paid to him, he 
will then supply further stock to correct any faults or add improve- 
ments in points. Does in young, too, can be purchased, if such a 
method is favoured more than those mentioned. When starting an 
exhibition rabbitry, it is very advisable to buy the stock from the same 
breeder, since by mixing two strains inferior progeny will result. 
This is so because each exhibitor breeds for special points in his own 
particular way, and " in line " (i.e., on definite lines), and therefore 
knows exactly what his matings are likely to produce. If the pur- 
chased rabbits are intended for utihty purposes, it is very advisable 
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to select as the vendor a breeder who specialises in utility rabbits 
and has no concern with the show points in the strain and breed 
kept. The best results will be obtained where the buck is purchased 
from one breeder and the does from another as the mating of unrelated 
specimens at the start is very essential. Do not buy rabbits over 
twelve months old for breeding. A start can be made at any time 
of the year, although the spring is much favoured, since from that 
time till the autumn the feeding bill can be lessened by green-stuffs 
and natural foods. Many commence operations in the autumn, 
arguing that by so doing they are able to gain experience in manage- 
ment during the winter so that they can mate up their stock early in 
the year and give their attention to rearing with every confidence 
of success. In the autumn, of course, breeders thin out their surplus 
stock, and specimens can be had cheaply. It is customary for breeders 
to keep on through the winter only those rabbits intended for use the 
next season, and this plan is adopted to prevent overstocking and to 
keep down the food bill, since the green-stufi begins to get scarce at 
the time, and extra dieting is necessary. 

The Choice of a Breed. — Choice of a breed is all-important. If 
the exhibition side of rabbit- keeping is to be speciaUsed in, a popular 
breed must be chosen so that the young stock bred will be in good 
demand. If the utiUty side is to be considered, the breed or cross 
that produces the most flesh in the shortest possible time must be 
selected. There are, too, both short-coated and long-haired breeds 
and unless the owner is prepared to keep the latter in good fur-condition 
he should choose the former. Long-haired rabbits call for attention 
as regards grooming, as they cannot attend like cats to their own 
toilet, and this point must not be neglected by the would-be keeper 
of exhibition or even pet rabbits. Where rabbits are kept solely as 
pets, and it is not intended to sell or exhibit the progeny, market the 
surplus specimens for table purposes, or engage in breeding operations, 
it will be wise for the owner to bear in mind that the cost of feeding 
the smaller breeds is by no means so heavy as that of the larger 
kinds — a small but perhaps important point. 
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When Bucks are Proflt-Eaters. — I have always impressed upon 
my readers the importance, where live-stock of any kind are kept, 
of disposing as far as possible of specimens directly they run " out 
of profit," and of avoiding the keeping of profit-eaters. As regards 
rabbit-keeping, it often pays to dispense with bucks as where only 
one or two does are kept the services of a stud buck can always 
be had very reasonably when the does are ready for mating. If 
breeding is engaged in extensively, then stock bucks are, of course, 
necessary, but since one buck can be kept for every nine or ten does, 
the males earn their keep. If, too, specimens are bred for sale, for 
exhibition purposes or stock at profitable prices, bucks should be 
kept. It is perhaps a small point, but in my opinion, worthy of 
mention in these pages. 

Selling on Approval. — Those who intend fostering the breeding 
of rabbits, should endeavour by all means possible to give the novice 
entire satisfaction. They should be ever ready to answer queries 
asked and give advice gratis, since by adopting such business-like 
methods, they will obtain success. Rabbits should be sent on approval 
as evidence of the bona fides of the vendor, although valuable stud 
bucks can be excepted, since a purchaser might be tempted on receiving 
the animal to mate it to one of his does that was in season, and return 
the buck within the stipulated time as unsuitable. Where possible, 
purchasers should, of course, visit the vendor's rabbitry if such a 
procedure is possible, and breeders should on their stationery invite 
visitors to inspect the stock before buying. 

Dispatching a Rabbit. — Rabbits intended for sale should be 
hutched separately and fed especially for condition for a short time 
previously to their dispatch. An occasional mash of linseed meal 
in conjimction with other sound and well-selected foods will impart 
a gloss to a rabbit's coat, and needless to say, the progressive rabbit- 
breeder should pay attention to grooming prior to dispatch. A 
rough staring coat on a rabbit will put the latter at a great disadvantage, 
even though the appearance may not indicate ailment of any kind. 
T^e purchaser should supply the vendor with his nearest railway 
aUtioa, and prior to dispatch the rabbit should be given a good feed. 
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A supply of hay and green food — varying in amount according to the 
length of the journey — should be placed in the well- ventilated travel- 
ling box, and a label should be securely nailed (not tied) to the lid 
of the receptacle. 

When the Purchased Rabbit Arrives.— Rabbits that have 
travelled need quietude for a time after arrival at their destination. 
Having given them a good feed in their quarantine quarters, darken 
the latter with sacks and let the animals remain undisturbed for a time. 

How to Handle a Rabbit.— It 
will not do for the owner to 
handle any of his rabbits as he 
would a Toy dog or a kitten, or 
the animal's claws will very 
quickly scratch pieces of flesh 
out of his arm. There are, how- 
ever, many ways of handling a 
rabbit without being scratched. 
The usual way is to grasp the 
animal by the ears, but there are 
those who object to this and 
adopt the more gentle — as they 
argue — method of lifting the 
rabbit by means of the " scrufi " 
or surplus skin at the back of the 
neck like the dog-keeper handles 
his puppies. For the Ughter 
kinds, the ears can be grasped, but 
for the heavier breeds it is a good 
plan to lessen the body-weight 
from the ears by placing the other 
hand under the rump. Occasion- 
ally one meets with a very bad- 
tempered rabbit, and great care 

must be taken in handling a 

., , , , Handling a Rabbit. i 

spiteful ammal. As Fig. l. 




CHAPTER II 
RABBITS FOR FOOD AND FUR 

A National Industry— No Waste where Rabbits are Kept— Are Tame 
Rabbits Good to Eat ?— The Ostend Rabbit— Costly Plant Unneces- 
sary — How to Arrange a Rabbit-Court — How to Plan Rabbit 
Warrens— Fattening Rabbits in Hutches— Putting Rabbits out to 
Graze— Breeds for Flesh— Chief Points of a Table Rabbit— Rabbits 
for Fur and Wool— How to Cure Rabbit Skins— Killing, Skinning 
and Marketing — Running Bucks and Does Together — The Profitable 
Side of Table Rabbits — Opening for the Rabbit-Breeder. 

THAT it is the national duty of all who can to keep rabbits 
is very clear, and it is a matter of surprise and regret to me 
that a number of our more deserving home industries have 
not been given their due respect. Time was when " tame " rabbits 
were bred yearly in their thousands in individual prepared warrens, and 
when the Silver Grey was exploited for its fur, but suddenly utiUty 
qualities became neglected and rabbits were kept as pets and for 
exhibition instead of for flesh and fur. In writing, then, of rabbit- 
farming and the breeding of rabbits for table, I am only taking up the 
threads where they were left many years ago. It is with pleasure that 
I note the genuine interest that is now being taken in the breeding of 
table rabbits, and it is sincerely to be hoped that producers will strive 
hard to make the rabbit a power amongst other profitable live-stock. 
Abroad everyone keeps his rabbits, goats, hens or pigs, and it is in the 
nation's interest that the same state of affairs should exist in the 
United Kingdom. 

A National Industry.— In war-time home-production of food is of 
vital importance both to a country and its population, and it behoves 
every patriotic Britisher to do his or her bit towards making these 
Isles self-supporting as regards food-production. In pre-war days 
thousands upon thousands of tame dressed rabbits reached the London 

8 
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market weekly, and the supply was increasing rapidly. Home- 
producers are now earnestly appealed to to take up those home in- 
dustries touching directly on food-production that have been so sadly 
neglected. Our own producers have a big advantage over continental 
competitors in that supplies can be marketed within twenty-four 
hours, and if the proper rabbit is dispatched it will be given the pre- 
ference and meet with a ready demand. The salesman will be more 
than willing to do business with home-producers if regular delivery of 
contracted supplies is guaranteed. None knows better than he how 
uncertain is the arrival of foreign produce, and no better time than 
now could be selected for the capturing of our lost trade in table 
rabbits. 

No Waste where Rabbits are Kept. — There need be no waste 
where rabbits are kept, and feeding during a greater part of the year 
can be reduced to a minimum since the rabbit will eagerly devour waste 
or surplus garden vegetables and trimmings, roots, etc. The list of 
wild foods, too, that can be supplied merely for the gathering of them 
in is a very lengthy one. It has been amply proved that a nation's 
strength lies as much in the abihty of those at home to turn all waste 
into flesh as in the army in the field, and it is well known that the 
soldier travels on his stomach. Another lesson that war teaches is 
that the more home-producers there are and the more secure is a 
country from submarine attacks, whilst food prices can be the better 
regulated and kept within reasonable bounds by reason of ships not 
being requisitioned for the carrying of imported food supplies. What 
is more the ships can be used in other directions for the benefit of the 
community. 

Are Tame Rabbits Good to Eat ? — For some reason or other 
many people dishke the thought of eating a tame rabbit, but this is 
entirely a fad, and whilst in the past producers have been slow to 
educate the public as to the delicacy of the tame rabbit, would-be 
rabbit-breeders should experience Httle or no difficulty in this direc- 
tion if they adopt business-like methods of marketing their produce. 
The public's fads are ever changing, and buyers are quite easily guided. 
At one time the housewife would refuse to buy a white- shelled egg, 
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preferring the brown- shelled one, although surely colour of shell does 
not indicate the quality of the contents. The prejudice against the 
tame rabbit has been brought about chiefly through persons eating a 
ten-year-old " family " rabbit and telling Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Brown 
that it would be the last, as it was as hard as iron and tasteless. Then, 
too, people in their conversation refer to the tame rabbit as a useless 
article of food, whereas they have never tasted a tame specimen, and 
so do not speak with authority. 

The Ostend Rabbit.— -Many people who would refuse to sit down 
to a tame rabbit would not say no to an Ostend rabbit, and yet this 
is but a tame " hutched " rabbit fattened up by the Belgian peasant. 
With the stoppage of the supphes of Ostend rabbits the public began 
to take more kindly to the home-grown rabbit, and there is not the 
least doubt that with the increase of production the prejudice will 
disappear entirely. A well-fattened hutch or warren rabbit will 
easily beat the wild rabbit for eating, and those who have never — to 
their belief — tasted the flesh of a tender young home-grown rabbit 
should take the first opportunity of doing so. Whether the tame 
rabbit is baked, boiled, curried, fried, jugged, stewed, or stuffed with 
sausage meat, thyme and parsley, and baked, it matters little. It 
must not be supposed that every wild rabbit purchased at the shop 
has had the run of a country farm ; in many cases the wild rabbits 
we refer to as delicious after partaking of them are but home-fattened. 
There is no reason whatever why each producer should not educate 
the public to buy his particular brand, say the Lincoln, the Yorkshire, 
or the Surrey rabbit ; in time the name will " ring " as nicely as that 
of Ostend. 

Costly Plant Unnecessary. — There is another important factor 
in favour of rabbit-keeping in that costly plant is unnecessary. 
Hutches of an approved design can be cheaply constructed at home 
by anyone who can handle a hammer, nail and saw. So long as the 
designs are neat it matters little whether the wood is bought direct 
from the timber merchant or is from a stout, well-seasoned sugar-box. 
There are not a hundred and one accessories to buy, and this is indeed 
another strong argument for the cult of the rabbit. If indoor hutches 
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are adopted they can be accommodated in any suitable out-house 
that may be handy, so that the building of special structures can be 
dispensed with, although certain alterations to standing buildings 
may be necessary. All will depend upon the extent to which rabbit- 
breeding is taken up. 

How to Arrange a Rabbit-Court. — For those who intend rearing 
rabbits for the table the so-called rabbit-court will offer advantages* 
Select a suitable out-house — Hght and roomy — that is boimded on all 
sides, and has a roof. The floor must be fairly solid to prevent the 
rabbits from burrowing underneath. Broken bricks, etc., can be 
rammed down tight, and a little sand rolled in over same. To interest 




Ground Plan of Rabbit-court. 

a. Boxes to accommodate the young rabMts. b. Hutches for does. 

c. Hutches for bucks. d. Heaps of sand for burrows. e. Food-troughs. 

f. Outlets to wire run. g. Attendanc's door. h. Drinking vessels. 

the rabbits a heap of sand is placed in the centre of the building so 
that the animals will be able to burrow therein. The adult bucks and 
does are accommodated in hutches arrranged along the wall and well 
off the ground, and the young rabbits have movable boxes on the 
floor and round the walls under which they can nm for shelter, etc. 
The boxes for the young rabbits must be bottomless, and when placed 
against the walls they should be several inches from each other. In 
one side of each box an aperture should be made to allow the young 
rabbits to go in and out, and hinged lids can be fitted to the boxes 
with advantage. The bucks and does are hutched separately and 
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not allowed their freedom, and the does are permitted to take charge 
of their young until these are five or six weeks old, when they are 
placed on the floor of the rabbit- court and allowed to fend for them- 
selves. They are left in the rabbit- court until they are ready for 
marketing. The boxes used as sleeping accommodation for the young 
rabbits must be whitewashed inside and out, and utter cleanliness in 
housing must be observed, whilst any ailing rabbit must be removed 
and isolated at once to prevent further trouble. In fact it is always 
advisable where a goodly nimaber of young rabbits is being reared 
to kill off any aiUng specimens without delay to ensure a clean bill of 
health in the rabbitry. During the summer sand can be used as a 
bedding for the sleeping boxes, and hay when the weather is rather 
cold. Any suitable out-house can be converted — a stable will do — 
into a rabbit-court, provided it is fairly warm, roomy, light and well 
ventilated. Success will never be achieved if the interior is dark and 
the rays of the sun are excluded. Glass panels should be placed on 
the south side and in the roof to make the out-house, stable, or similar 
building light and admit sunshine. On many farms there are brick 
houses that are ideal for use as rabbit- courts, and if a sohd stonework 
floor has been laid down so much the better, as this will prevent the 
rabbits from burrowing. If, too, the walls go deep into the ground 
this will prevent the inmates from burrowing underneath. If a stone 
floor is present cover this with a layer of sand or sand and sifted earth 
mixed to promote warmth for the rabbits as they ran over the floor- 
ing. The bedding used in the boxes and the heap of sand placed in 
the centre of the court must be frequently renewed as occasion arises. 
Where rabbits being fattened for the market are confined to hutches 
they cost more to feed and call for more labour, time and trouble than 
when reared in a rabbit-court under semi-wild conditions. What is 
more a hardy strain of rabbits is established, and in time mortaUty is 
reduced to a minimum and better weights are secured. In conjun- 
tion with the rabbit- court an outside run is provided, the young rabbits 
being allowed access to green pastures and natural surroundings. 
Portable wire-netting fencing is brought into use, the selected part 
being enclosed by means of same. The wire-netting should be 3 feet 
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or 3 feet 6 inches high, and of 1 J to 2-inch mesh. To fix the fencing 
in position pass stakes at intervals through the wire-netting into the 
ground and when the owner desires to shift the fencing all he has 
to do is to withdraw the stakes and roll up the netting. An aperture 
is made in the side of the house through which the rabbits pass into 
the wired-in enclosure, and a drop-shutter can be arranged so that 
the pop-hole can be controlled. Several outlets can of course be 
made, which is perhaps the better. The size of the rabbit-court will 
depend upon the number of rabbits placed therein, but I strongly 
recommend allowing each animal five square feet of floor-space. As 




Useful Type of Box. 
As used in the rabbit-court to accommodate young rabbits. 
a. Hinged roof. 6. Exit. c. Wire-netting panel. 

regards the outer run this can be. of any size. The fencing can be 
carried from one field to another, into an orchard or paddock, through 
the garden or into a shaded wood, coppice or spinney. Fresh ground 
can be taken in each day and old ground can be rested as deemed 
necessary. The young rabbits should not be allowed into the enclosure 
except towards the cool evening when they will enjoy two or three 
hours therein feeding and romping about. They should be driven 
into the house at night and food can be given inside the court if neces- 
sary. Every rabbit-keeper should set aside a part of the market 
garden for the growing of vegetables and greenery for his rabbits, and 
plenty of wild plants can be collected from the fields and lanes and 
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given to the rabbits in the house. One must, however, be guided 
by the quantity of green food obtainable inside the enclosure, and if 
there is plenty, a morning feed of oats or soft-food can be recommended. 
The breeding bucks and does must be well fed and cared for — ^not 
coddled — so as to yield hardy offspring, that rearing and fattening 
may be simplified. Vigour and hardiness must be aimed at in the 
strain which is not possible if the rabbits are coddled in any way. 
In fixing up the wire-netting fencing one end must be fastened to the 
house on one side of the pop-hole, and the other end carried round to 
the other side, leaving the exit in the centre. The court should stand 
on well-drained ground. Many rabbit-breeders who adopt the court 
system of rearing arrange hutches — 3 feet 6 inches long by 2 feet 6 
inches wide — around the walls and accommodate therein the breeding 
adult does and their young, allowing the various mothers and their 
Utters to run together. It will be found, however, not so profitable 
as the plan outlined above, since the does will kill many of the rabbits 
that are not of their own litter, and a smaller per cent, of the rabbits 
will be reared successfully to a marketing age. Ordinary hutches 
are often used instead of the bottomless boxes recommended, but the 
latter are cheap and cleaning is reduced to a minimum. 

How to Plan Rabbit Warrens. — Another method of raising table 
rabbits is to plan warrens. The wild rabbit has the disadvantage of 
being on the small side and since tame and wild rabbits will inter- 
breed there is no reason why tame bucks of table quality should not 
be let loose amongst a warren of wild rabbits. Before the tame bucks 
could be turned down they would have to be well matured — say from 
eight to ten months old — and must be reared under semi-natural 
conditions as ofEered by the court-and-enclosure system. Selected 
Flemish Giant bucks could be turned down amongst the wild rabbits 
and also a few good-tempered Belgian Hare does. Each year fresh 
stock of proved table merit could be let loose to increase stamina, 
growth, prolificacy and utility qualities. Warrens containing only 
tame rabbits can of course be planned, the breeds or crosses eventually 
becoming semi-wild. A dry site is essential and failures have in most 
cases been due to damp situations. No one with any sense would 
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select a location at the bottom of a hill. Again the nature of the soil 
must be studied. Clay is useless whereas gravel or sand is ideal. 
Any suitable site will do for the proposed warren and on most estates 
there are unproductive woods lying idle which could be turned into 
admirable warrens. No fencing need be necessary if the site is well 
placed and a small start must be made. If there are a few wild rabbits 
occupying the proposed warren so much the better. Operations 
should be commenced by turning down several Belgian Hare does 
and a few Flemish Giant bucks. These will very quickly breed and 
crosses between the tame and wild rabbits will soon be seen running 
about. The next year hutch-bred young rabbits of utility blood 
should be turned down at, say, ten weeks old, and to allow of this, 
a breeding station will have to be established. Stud bucks will be 
kept in hutches and the does in separate ones, the females being mated 
as they are ready. Any suitable out-house will do for the breeding 
quarters, the hutches being stacked in tiers against the walls and one 
buck for every ten does should be kept. The plan can be carried out 
in a small or large way according to the accommodation available. 
If there is plenty of room breeding operations can be carried out year 
after year. If the warren should become overstocked breeding can 
be dispensed with for one season and the adult stock turned down at 
the end with the rest of the rabbits. Those rabbits that have made 
their holes and taken kindly to their warren will continue breeding 
and they must be thinned down by means of nets and marketed regu- 
larly. If the warren is to be a large one does can be bought up — pro- 
vided they are from utility strains — and mated to the " home " stud 
bucks, the young being turned down. Fresh blood should occasionally 
be used and when the rabbits are netted pregnant does and those 
coming into season should be released, the young bucks being selected 
for market in addition to some of the remaining does. As regards 
the feeding of the rabbits they will for the most part board themselves 
on the natural herbage provided this is plentiful, and their manure 
will of course bring up young sprouts. For about eight months of 
the year rabbits at liberty can find plenty of food if their environment 
is good, but during the winter grain, roots, clover, etc., must be 
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provided. One will be able to judge what amount of hand-feeding is 
necessary by the Vay netted rabbits handle. Timbered land is in- 
valuable where rabbits are to be kept in warrens and success will be 
helped along if wild rabbits are present, for these will make holes and 
teach the tame animals just how to live in the natural state. It is 
quite an excellent plan to place low stacks of faggots here and there, 
both in the warren and out in the fields adjacent a little distance away. 
These will act as shelters and happy play-grounds for the rabbits. 
Pipes can be sunk into the ground in different parts of the warren to 
provide shelters for the rabbits until they have dug their own holes 
or burrows. Mounds can be raised here and there and pipes inserted, 
and on top of the heaps faggots can be stacked. As regards the 
catching of the rabbits in the warrens netting is by far the best method 
to adopt. The gun is too costly on a large scale, although often used 
for the purposes of sport. A disadvantage in using a gun too frequently 
lies in the disturbance of the inmates of the warren. Ferreting would 
be disastrous in the height of the breeding season and at other times 
it is to be deprecated owing to the late nests. Traps should be avoided 
since valuable stock or very yoimg rabbits are apt to get caught and 
therefore killed. Netting is by far the safest and best method of 
catching rabbits on a large scale in the warren. By the use of the 
drag or poacher's net the operator can release undamaged any rabbits 
that are not required owing to being in kindle, in season, too young 
or the original utility blood-stock recently turned down. Netting 
furnishes the rabbit-breeder with a wholesale method of capture and 
it can be carried out in a spinney or along the side of a wood or warren 
where the ground allows for its proper working. The nets run in 
lengths of 50, 100 and 150 yards, are grey, green or tanned in colour, 
and hang from 2 J feet to 5 feet, although the 3-foot size is most com- 
monly used. The rabbits are permitted to come out at night to feed 
and after dark the nets are fixed alongside the warren or the place 
selected and the outlying rabbits driven into them. 

Fattening Rabbits in Hutches. — Another method of rearing 
rabbits for the table is in hutches. The latter are arranged in tiers 
out-of-doors but under cover in summer and in a roomy, warm (but 
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well-ventilated) and light out-house, barn, stable or loft during the 
winter. The young rabbits can be left with the does until they are 
old enough to be hutched by themselves (and the sexes of course 
separated), when they are fattened up for the table. This plan is 
naturally more costly than where the young rabbits are allowed to 
run out in enclosures. Another important point in my opinion is 
that the hutch-fattened yoimg rabbit is not so tender as the one that 
has been provided with plenty of exercise and opportunities for 
romping. 

Putting Rabbits out to Graze. — If the breeding does and bucks 
are hutched the young rabbits, directly they are old enough to leave 
the does, can be put out to graze in a wired enclosure as referred to 
in the paragraph dealing with a rabbit-court. Any out-house or barn 
can be used as the breeding centre and the hutches constructed as 
recommended in the chapter dealing with housing. The young rabbits 
can of course be placed in litters in suitable portable structures which 
should be shifted to fresh ground daily. Rabbits are very particular 
as to the quaUty of the grass eaten, and will refuse to partake of coarse 
stufi or long blades as found under trees. Many rearers run Guinea 
Pigs on the ground in suitable portable structures merely to eat up 
the coarse grass which they readily do. The yoimg growth after the 
grass has been cut for hay — the latter being stored for the rabbits for 
winter use — is relished by rabbits. The land, too, should be dressed 
in season so that the best growth of grass will be obtained the next 
year. From mid- April to the end of September the rabbits will thrive 
when put out to graze, and in the winter they can be fattened in indoor 
hutches, the ground thereby getting a rest. Each doe can, if desired, 
be placed out on the grass as well, provided the mother is hutched some 
fourteen days ere she is due to kindle again. One must keep an 
eye on the sexes, since the young bucks are ready to mate very early. 
The sexes should be separated when three months old, and young does 
of different litters — likewise young bucks — can be placed together. 
The Morant hutch is the one most commonly used where grazing is 
adopted. Any serviceable type of portable coop will do provided 
it is designed to protect the inmates from wind, rain and the hot 
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rays of the sun. The whole should be roofed in, wood being used for 
preference, since zinc is far too warm in the summer. It is true that 
the zinc can be whitewashed or covered with straw mats to keep the 
interior of the coop cool, but this means additional expense. The 
end part should be boarded in and a nest provided if the structure is 
to be used for breeding stock ; otherwise, instead of a nest a wooden 
board or bench can be fitted in the closed-in section so that the young 
rabbits can leap on to it. If this is a little way oS. the ground the 
rabbits can feed underneath the shelf or bench. The back should 
be of wood, but the front and one end should be of wire-netting, and I 
strongly recommend placing slanting waterproofed-calico shutters or 
hoods at the top of all exposed wire-netting to keep out the rain and 




Coop foe Use on Grass. 

A useful outdoor coop for rabbits put out to graze. The roof is hinged, and 

canvas shutters (6) are fitted over the wire-netting as described in the text. 

m Is the sleeping compartment and n the run. 

wind and tone down the hot rays of the sun. Rabbits like to lie in 
the sun, as do other live-stock, but there are days when the rays are 
too strong, and extremes are harmful. A wire-netting bottom is fitted 
to the coop so that the rabbits can feed on the grass that projects 
through the same, and handles should be fixed at each end of the coop 
to facilitate removal to fresh ground. Sound timber should be used 
for outdoor coops and the apphances should be stored away imder 
cover when not in use. If home-made appliances are used see that 
they are so constructed that the inmates are safe from the attacks of 
vermin, and that their cleaning-out is not made a difficult task. The 
ground should not be passed over more than twice in a season if the 
best results are to be obtained. A coop measuring 6 feet by 3 feet 
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should be large enough for a litter of six young rabbits from weaning 
time — six weeks — to three months, when the sexes are separated, and 
it will then carry three rabbits on to any age. When putting young 
rabbits out to grass as here referred to, over-stocking must be avoided 
or disease will follow. The carcases of any rabbits that die should 
be burned and not merely buried, as the germs of a disease are not 
destroyed by the latter plan. It is always advisable to make full use 
of a rubbish-burner wherever live-stock are kept, so that dead animals, 
litter, etc., can be burned at once and on the spot. All dead bodies 
should be subject to a post-mortem examination to ascertain the cause 
of death. Rabbits heavily manure the ground through the wire- 
netting bottoms of the coops, and whilst the herbage benefits it is not 
advisable to run the rabbits on the groimd again too quickly. If the 
owner has plenty of leisure time, and provided that the herbage is 
good, the hutches can be shifted several times daily and the rabbits 
will need very little hand-feeding. If the latter is necessary the rabbit- 
keeper can supply either the grass that he cuts in parts where the 
coops cannot be placed, or as a change lucerne, clover, sainfoin, or 
chicory, quantities of which he can plant in odd corners especially 
for the rabbits. Rabbits that are being grazed need plenty of clean 
water to drink and a supply should always be before them, the drinking 
vessels being kept scrupulously clean and shaded from the rays of the 
sun. A feeding cage should be suspended from the roof or arranged 
on a length of stout wire so that it hangs in the centre of the coop. 
A wire-netting — 1 ^-inch mesh — feeding-bag measuring at least 15 inches 
square will hold a good supply of greenery or hay. A triangular- 
shaped or apex coop with wooden roof and mounted on a shallow 
framework of wire-netting will make a serviceable portable structure, 
and an additional shallow run can be placed against the front. A 
crate, if it is covered entirely with wire-netting, and if some of the 
cross-bars at the bottom are removed, will make a useful pen to place 
against the apex coop. 

Breeds for Flesh. — ^If utility rabbit-keepiiig to-day held the 
position it merits the producer of rabbit-flesh would have a long 
list of suitable breeds to select from. As it is he has not a very wide 
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choice, although as time goes on and as the utility side of the rabbit 
is exploited, new breeds will be manufactured. The breeds that are 
kept for the production of flesh may be said to include : — 

(1) Belgian Hares. 

(2) Flemish Giants. 

(3) Crosses between Belgian Hares and Flemish Giants. 

(4) Lops. 

(5) Silver Greys. 

(6) Havanas. 

(7) Blue Beverens. 

(8) Japanese. 

(9) Normandy Giant. 
(10) English. 

Popularity is divided, perhaps, between the Belgian Hare and the 
Flemish Giant, although crosses between the two breeds are very 
popular. There is much room for improvement in these breeds, 
since the fancy and utility types are so antagonistic. For this reason 
it is imperative that a utility strain be selected and maintained where 
flesh-production is concerned. The Flemish Giant is noted for its 
adaptability to crossing, and bucks of this breed always find a ready 
market for that purpose. It is the cross between a Flemish Giant 
buck and Belgian Hare does that so many rabbit-producers keep to 
supply table progeny, and this explains, too, why Belgian does always 
command a steady sale. The Giant is the largest of our rabbits, and 
specimens often weigh over 20 lbs. ; I think the largest Giant ever 
bred weighed 22 J lbs., Mr. Herbert Stevens of Leicester being the 
breeder. The Silver Grey was at one time a very popular table variety, 
and many extensive warrens containing this breed only were to be 
seen in this country. It was known also as the Silver Sprig and the 
Lincolnshire Silver Grey, and was bred very widely for both flesh 
and fur. The breed was popular with all who engaged in rabbit- 
farming, specimens being turned down in warrens. The Silver Grey 
of to-day is, however, on the small side, since its utiUty merits have 
been spoiled by the fancier who has bred for show points only. The 
Lop is a large rabbit, but is at a disadvantage in being a slow grower. 
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The Normandy Giant — a Flemish Giant cross — is widely kept by the 
flesh-producers of France, and the Blue Beveren finds favour with 
the Belgians for its table qualities, good growth and valuable fur. 
The Normandy Giant grows to 10 lbs. weight, and matures early. 
The chocolate-coloured Havana — a breed from Holland — grows up to 
5 J lbs., and is readily and cheaply fattened. The orange-coloured, black- 
marked .Japanese is not commonly bred in this country, but it has 
merits, being hardy and reaching maturity early, whilst it carries 
good quality flesh, and is larger than the Dutch rabbit which it very 
much resembles. 

Chief Points of a Table Rabbit. — As I have stated there is room 
for many genuine utility breeds of rabbits. The producer of rabbit 
flesh can work with the Belgian Hare, Flemish Giant and their crosses, 
and endeavour to evolve a breed that possesses all the points of an 
ideal table rabbit. These acquirements may be said to be : (1) Early 
maturity ; (2) most flesh in shortest time ; (3) prolificacy ; (4) hardi- 
ness ; (5) ability to rear large litters ; (6) minimum of ofial ; (7) abimd- 
ance of fiesh on the right parts ; and (8) most flesh from a reasonable 
quantity of food. The ideal table rabbit should be white-fleshed, 
short in body, well developed at thighs, and flat and broad in back. 
The table rabbit should be reared up to 4 J lbs. to 5 lbs. before being 
killed, and should then weigh, when dressed, from 3 lbs. to 3 J lbs. 
The heavier rabbit is not in ready demand, since the public regard 
anything on the heavy side as an " old " carcase. Exception is, 
however, often made at Christmas-time, when large specimens will 
have a greater demand. A live weight of 5 lbs. should be secured 
when the rabbit is four months old, although the larger kinds may be 
" ripe " earlier, and the smaller ones later. There are three items that 
stand out prominently when discussing the chief points of a table 
rabbit : (1) Loss of ofEal ; (2) quantity of food required ; and (3) slow 
or quick growth. The amount of loss between a live and dead rabbit 
varies according to the breed, and it is very important from a monetary 
point of view that there should be the minimum quantity of offal. 
As regards feeding it is naturally very advisable to raise a rabbit to 
marketable size with the least amount of food, whilst a slow grower 
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will naturally take longer to mature than a quick one, and will devour 
more food. The very large rabbits of the Giant and Belgian Hare 
kinds — likewise crosses between the two — are at a disadvantage in 
that they are heavy eaters, lose much of their weight in offals and take 
a long time to mature. These weaknesses can, however, be bred out 
by systematic methods of selection. So far the fancier has held the 
reins, and in breeding for show points he has not worried himself 
about the maturity of the rabbit, the amount of offal or quantity of 
food required. The person who intends to keep only a few rabbits 
and fatten them for the table need not be concerned over these matters, 
as feeding can be cheapened by the use of the house-scraps, etc., but 
for the commercial rabbit-farmer the matter is very important. His 
main object should be to experiment in and watch his matings, and if 
he commences with a utility strain and breeds and selects for utility 
points, he will greatly profit thereby. Feeding plays an all-important 
part in obtaining size, but only so far that an underfed rabbit would 
not make progress. The ability to put on the largest quantity of 
flesh in the shortest possible time and such points as I have mentioned, 
can be bred for and maintained in a strain and therefore handed down 
from parent to offspring. Just as systematic breeding will ensure 
certain points of outward beauty, so will it improve utiUty quahties, 
although there are many who do not agree with me. At one time it 
was thought that systematic breeding and selection would only benefit 
the exhibition hen, but it has since been proved beyond doubt that 
the utility points of the fowl can likewise be maintained and improved. 
Careful breeding does not add more eggs to a laying hen's body, but 
rather makes the eggs ripen the faster, so that the bird lays the most 
eggs in the shortest period. Havanas, Beverens, Silver Greys, and 
Japanese show the smallest loss of offal and are, of course, not such 
heavy eaters as the larger breeds. As things stand at present then 
the rabbit-farmer has to choose between : (1) Smaller breeds which 
will mature on a less amount of food and show a minimum 
of offal ; and (2) larger varieties which will mature on a large 
quantity of food and give a heavy return of offal. The utihty 
rabbit-breeder should bear these points m mind when founding 
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his strain. Half his battle will be over if he commences with 
utility-bred parents. 

Rabbits for Fur and Wool.— The skins of the rabbits should 
prove a profitable asset where table-production is engaged in exten- 
sively. Ordinary skins may fetch from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. a dozen, 
but where breeds of rabbits are kept for their fur the skins will bring 
in an excellent return. Blue Beverens, Havanas, Champagne Silvers, 
Polish, Himalayans, Silver Greys, Japanese, etc., are good flesh and 
fur rabbits. The prices paid by furriers for rabbit skins of the special 
breeds depend upon the size and quality of the pelts. The best prices 
are realised in the winter, and from well-grown rabbits of eight or 
nine months old, although some breeds yield good-sized pelts at six 
months. Rabbit-breeding for fur and flesh combined cannot be 
engaged in all the year round as the table rabbit is ripe for market 
several months before its fur is ready, and unless the price of the skin 
warrants keeping the rabbit on, it is perhaps advisable not to combine 
the two branches. From November to mid-April, however, when 
the best quahty skins fetch from 12s. to 15s. a dozen, it may be found 
profitable to market the rabbits a little older to get top prices for the 
skins. Rabbit flesh during these months is in good demand at the 
best prices, which helps matters considerably. During the remaining 
months of the year anjrthing from 6s. to 10s. a dozen may be expected 
for the pelts. It is true that the giant rabbits are not the ideal kind 
to exploit for their furs, and since the smaller varieties are kept for 
that purpose they can be kept on till from six to nine months at Httle 
cost for feeding. The rabbits, too, would not be ready for the table 
as early as those of the larger breeds. The following extract is from 
a book published more than a century ago : — " Rabbits love a tem- 
perate and warm chmate, and are incapable of bearing great cold ; 
so that in Sweden they are obHged to be kept in houses. They abound 
in Britain. Their furs make a considerable article in the hat manu- 
factories, and of late such part of the fur as is unfit for that purpose 
has been found as good as feathers for stuffing beds and bolsters. 
Numbers of skins are exported to China. The English counties most 
noted for rabbits are Lincolnshire, Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. 
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Methold in the last county is famous for the best kinds for the table ; 
the soil there is sandy and full of mosses, and the carex* grasses. 
Rabbits swarm in the Isles of Orkney where their skins form a con- 
siderable article of commerce. The rabbits of those isles are in general 
grey ; those which inhabit the hills grow hoary in winter. The variety 
called the Silver-haired rabbit was formerly in great esteem for lining 
clothes, and their skins were sold for 3s. a piece, but since the intro- 
duction of more elegant furs, their price has fallen to 6d. The sunk 
islands in the Humber were once famous for a mouse-coloured sort, 
which has since been extirpated by reason of the injury they did to 
the banks by burrowing." The rabbit skin may not be used in so 
many ways as formerly, but with the greatly increased interest now 
being taken in the cult of the rabbit it is to be hoped that the trade 
in pelts will be fostered. The principal use is for mufis, handbags, 
breast- warmers, slipper-linings, cuffs, boas, gloves, toys, hearthrugs, 
fur-trimmings, etc., and if this particular branch of rabbit-keeping 
was taken up extensively, there is no reason why high prices such as 
is the rule on the Continent should not be realised for specially bred- 
for skins. By running a few tame bucks amongst wild rabbits, the 
skins of the latter will be improved and bring in higher prices. For 
the Christmas fare larger table rabbits are required, and one might 
run these for fur and flesh combined. When marketed the skins 
should be graded, and those that are white on the flesh side are pre- 
ferred by the furrier. 

The Angora is the rabbit most commonly bred for wool. This 
breed is bred extensively on the Continent for its silk which varies 
in length from 5 to 10 inches, blues, whites and blacks are the 
colours principally kept, and rabbits of nine or ten pounds are aimed 
at. The does are preferred to the bucks, and feeding is liberal to keep 
up the bodily strength of the animals since the growing of the silk is 
a strain on the system. The yoxmg bucks are marketed for table but 
the does are kept for many years. The best returns are given when 

* Doubtless Garex arenaria or sea-sedge as planted on the dykes in Holland 
to bind the sand by means of its long and interlacing underground stems. Used 
abroad medicinally under the name of sarsapariUa. — Author. 
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the Angoras are from two to five years old, and any sum up to 12s. 
per lb. is realised for the wool. The young rabbits when they are two 
or three months old are plucked, and at periods of about every three 
months silk is extracted. The yearly average of silk from each An- 
gora exceeds 12 ozs. The coat of the adult after being combed is 
plucked in small tufts with the finger and thumb, and regular combing 
is necessary to keep the wool in good condition. Several does are run 
together, and those kept for their wool are of course not bred from. 
In Switzerland the wool of the Angora is woven into textiles and on 
the Continent it is manufactured into woollen goods. 

How to Cure Rabbit Skins. — There are many ways by which the 
rabbit skins can be cured. 

Method No. 1. — With the aid of drawing pins or tin-tacks firmly 
fasten the skin — fur downwards — to a smooth-surfaced piece of wood. 
Next scrape the skin with a sharp knife removing pieces of flesh, etc., 
but taking care not to cut into the pelt. Then rub the skin dry with 
a length of linen and apply the following mixture : — Alum 1 lb. ; 
saleratus 2 oz., and water IJ quarts. The alum must be dissolved 
in boihng water, and the latter allowed to cool, when the saleratus 
can be added and the whole stirred. The mixture must not be allowed 
to touch any part of the fur. The skin must be sponged daily for a 
week with the solution, and after each application the board with 
skin fixed thereon should be hung in a warm place. It should remaiu 
in a warm place for the second week to dry and for two or three days 
the skin should be rubbed with pumice stone to make it soft and 
pliable. 

Method No. 2. — The French skin their rabbits before they are 
disembowelled making an incision in the skin across from thigh to 
thigh near the arms and removing the skin in the usual way. The 
skin turned back to its natural shape is then packed with straw or 
hay and placed out in the sun to dry. Napthalene is used to keep 
out the moth in the summer. This method is used where the rabbits 
are bred for their fur. 

Method No. 3. — For ordinary skins many rabbit-breeders merely 
hang them on the line for several days and then market them. 
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Method No. 4.— Nail the skin taut to a smooth board, and having 
scraped off as much flesh as possible rub in cayenne or black pepper. 
Then twice a day for three days, or once daily for a week apply with 
a small brush a little spirits of wine. 

Method No. 5. — Having nailed the skin to a door or piece of board 
and removed the fleshy matter rub in powdered alum daily for several 
days. 

Method No. 6. — Having secured the skin to the board, brush the 
fleshy part with a nail-brush until the skin only is left, using nearly 
boiling water for the purpose. Allow to dry, when rub in a weak 
solution of alum water, and repeat the process daily for three days. 
This plan will make the skin soft and pliable. 

Method No. 7. — Nail up the skin and remove the surplus flesh, 
then rub in powdered alum and salt — dessertspoonful of each. Well 
rub in the mixture, and allow the skin to dry for a few days in the 
sun or near the fire when it can be taken from the board and the alum 
powder rubbed off. 

Killing, Skinning and Marketing. — A few words of advice on 
kilUng, skinning and marketing are necessary. The best plan is to 
dislocate the neck after the manner in which a fowl is killed. Hold 
the hind legs of the rabbit in the left hand, and with the right hand 
firmly grasp the neck at the back of the ears and dislocate it by bending 
and extending the neck as far back as possible. Another plan is to 
give the rabbit a sharp blow with the edge of the right hand or a heavy 
instrument just behind the ears, but this bruises the rabbit somewhat. 
Directly the rabbit is dead, a sharp knife should be entered into the 
neck just below the ear to sever the jugular vein. If the rabbit is 
then hung it will bleed freely and cause the flesh to be white. The 
French merely hit the rabbit behind the ears with a heavy instru- 
ment, and do not sever the jugular vein, a method of killing that is 
adopted by many rabbit-keepers in this country. Skinning comes 
next. In order to suspend the carcase from a hook in the wall or 
door, the hind legs must be so arranged that they form a loop. In 
one of the hind legs make an incision in the hock between bone and 
tendon and pass the other foot through the opening, cutting the back 
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of the hock to prevent the foot from slipping through. Then draw 
the legs tight and hang up the carcase. Whilst the rabbit is thus 
suspended it should be skinned. With the thumb and finger pinch 
up the skin covering the belly and cut it with a knife or pair of sharp 
scissors, the incision made being about four inches long. The entrails 
should then be removed, the liver, heart, lungs and kidneys being left 
intact. Skinning is best performed whilst the carcase is freshly-killed 
as the skin comes away the more readily, although if the rabbit is 
intended for home use, it can be hung in its skin for a time. With 
the hand carefully separate the skin from the carcase along the back, 
sides and quarters, loosening the skin down the thighs and, having 
pulled the legs from the skin, draw the latter downwards over the 
neck and head cutting through the attachments at the ears, eyes, etc. 
Cold type will never teach a person how to skin a rabbit to the best 
advantage ; his best plan is to pay a poulterer sixpence for an ocular 
demonstration. If skinning is delayed, paunching must be done as 
soon as possible after the rabbit has been killed. Rabbits intended 
for the market should be killed before feeding in the morning so that 
the intestines will be empty. Rabbits are sold to the big salesmen in 
their skins unless they are shaped and dressed in the Ostend style. 
In the latter instance, the breeder retains the skins as he does if he 
markets his supplies with private customers. Many salesmen prefer 
to have the rabbits delivered aUve so that they can kill them as required, 
and it is customary to deduct about one-third of the live weight to 
allow for ofEal and skin. If the rabbit is intended for private customers 
or to be marketed in Ostend style, i.e., dressed and noinus its skin, 
the carcase must be shaped. A board must be placed on the rabbits, 
and heavy weights or stones put on top. This will spread out the 
thighs and give each carcase a nice plump appearance. Place the 
rabbits on shelves close together and keep them of equal size per row 
so that each board will he level. Let the shaping house be fairly dark 
as light is apt to discolour the flesh. Wipe the carcases inside and 
out with a clean cloth that has been wrung out in a weak solution of 
vinegar and water, and let the shaping take place directly after the 
skinning operation. The rabbits should remain under the boards till 
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the carcases are perfectly cold. Observe utter cleanliness, and cover 
the shaping appliance with a fly-proof musHn sheet. The shaping 
shelves can be L-shaped and constructed one below the other, being 
fastened to standing supports at each end. 

Marketing Next Calls for Attention. — ^Boxes or baskets can be used 
as receptacles, but the former can be marked non-returnable and are 
cheaper than the latter. Boxes too, are hghter than baskets, and 
railway charges are thus reduced to a minimum. If the rabbits are 
sent dressed and skinned in the Ostend manner, great care must be 
taken in packing to ensure cleanliness, etc. The boxes should be lined 
top and bottom with white grease-proof paper, and the rabbits should 
be packed close together in layers, a piece of grease-proof paper being 
placed between each layer. If the layers are loosely packed, the 
package will not arrive neat or catch the eye of the salesman. It is 
always advisable to impress the latter, in view of further orders, by 
the business-like methods of packing and fulfilhng orders. If, too, 
the carcases shp about, they will become bruised. Stick-on labels 
should be used as tie-on ones are liable to become detached from the 
package. Print the name and address of the salesman clearly and 
use printed labels bearing the rabbit-breeder's name and address so 
that they will advertise the rabbitry ; the produce can be returned in 
case of any mishap ; and the piirchasing salesman can recognise the 
package without opening it. Send the rabbits by passenger trains 
(owner's risk) if the market being supplied warrants such a course. 
This mode of dispatch is excellent, and by no means expensive. In 
warm weather, put a piece of white paper, that has been soaked in 
a very weak mixture of permanganate of potash and water and the 
liquid squeezed out, inside each rabbit to keep the carcase sweet. Boxes 
must be well ventilated, and this will be arrived at if slotted tops are 
used. Any loose corners should be packed with clean, soft, white 
paper. There is naturally less trouble over the packing of rabbits in 
their skins than when dressed. To finish off a rabbit in the Ostend 
way, the fore-paws are chopped ofi and the stumps tucked through 
the first and second ribs, whilst the hind legs are chopped off to within 
an inch or so of the hock, the fur being left on the part that remains. 
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Running Bucks and Does Together. — ^As I have previously stated, 
young bucks must be separated from the young does at three 
months, as some of the males are ready for breeding at this early age. 
On the Continent, where rabbit-breeding is engaged in extensively, 
the young bucks are castrated in order that the young of both sexes 
can be safely run together in numbers. The operation is by no means 
as difficult as that of caponising fowls. Place the buck to be castrated 
on his back between your legs, so pressing the latter that the rabbit 
cannot get loose. Pull the organ and skin as far out as possible, make 
a slight incision in the skin with a sharp knife, and press the organ 
through the aperture. The organ should be pulled out sharply and 
the same process carried out with the other organ. The operation 
should be performed when the young bucks are about three months 
old, and the animals should be placed on a low diet for two days both 
before and after the operation. When the young bucks are castrated 
they grow faster, yield better flavoured flesh, hve more amicably 
together, and enable labour and time to be saved in rearing. 

The Profitable Side of Table Rabbits. — ^Another strong factor in 
favour of rabbit-breeding is that demand for table produce is good 
all the year round, although the best season runs from September to 
the following May. It is in September that the Ostend rabbit reason 
commences, but it is always advisable to start marketing the supplies 
a little after this month since more per pound is paid. The autumn 
trade is catered for because this allows of summer reariag and fattening 
when there is plenty of cheap food to be had. In fact, it is always 
advisable to bear in mind when starting rabbit-breeding that the cost 
of rearing during spring, summer and autumn is reduced to a minimum 
by the aid of natural greenery, that can be gathered for the stock. 
Does, too, are more prolific in these seasons than during the winter, 
and all the does possible should then be with young. As regards 
starting with stock, adult specimens can be purchased in good time to 
aUow for spring mating, or selected young rabbits can be purchased in 
the summer and reared as stock for mating early in the new year. 
Smnmer-hatched rabbits, when matured, make the best stock-getters. 
At Christmas the demand is for a larger rabbit than at other seasons, 
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a point that should be remembered. The London markets will always 
buy tame rabbits, and demand is strong in most of the large towns and 
cities. The wholesalers usually buy the rabbits at so much per stone, 
and the price may vary from 6d. to lOd. per lb. The cost of rearing 
will of course depend upon the amount of natural food that can be 
supplied. It has often been stated by breeders engaged in the raising 
of table rabbits, that lOd. per head covers the cost of rearing to market 
size. Whiteness of flesh is preferred in a table rabbit, and the colour of 
skin is immaterial where it is marketed dressed. However, I have 
previously dealt fully with the question of raising rabbits for fur, and 
of course a selected breed would in that case be chosen. If extra 
revenue is obtained for the skins, the profit per head would be increased, 
but the value of the skins is lost if the rabbits are marketed in them. 
There is nothing like selling the produce direct to retailing shops, 
poulterers, etc., and the best prices of all are realised when private 
customers are supplied. By advertising locally a special brand of 
rabbit, and getting all the publicity possible, the breeder should be able 
to secure a nice clientele, and his operations can be extended. To 
encourage people to eat tame rabbits he could not do wrong in giving 
away a few samples to secure future orders. The fact that the rabbit 
is so prolific a breeder is all in favour of the producer of rabbit flesh. 
It has been estimated that one pair of rabbits can have two hundred 
and forty progeny in twelve months, and in five years the net result 
of multiplication will be some one milhon, eight hundred thousand 
descendants. I should not like to carry the sum down to the twentieth 
year. Before this troops have been mobilised and sent against rabbits 
that have by their prolific breeding become a nuisance. Although one 
could in time rely on the commercial breeding of rabbits for a regular 
income, it is advisable to treat it in conjunction with other live-stock, 
such as poultry, or some such pursuit as market gardening or small 
general farming. 

Openings for the Rabbit-Breeder. — ^Apart from the marketing of 
table rabbits, the utility breeder should seek other channels of revenue. 
In the past the industry has not been run on definite or progressive 
lines, but interest has now been aroused, and we may expect wonderful 
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developments. High-class and pure-bred stock shoiild be kept as far 
as possible, so that specimens can be sold for breeding purposes. Having 
made a name for one's strain of pedigree utility rabbits, good prices 
should be realised for stock-getters, mated pairs or trios, individual 
bucks or does, youngsters, etc. Advertising on judicious lines will 
find a market. Then those who breed on extensive lines should be 
able to secure many large orders for the stocking of warrens, and since 
the rabbits in the " home " warrens can be caught so easily and quickly 
in nets any number of rabbits could be suppUed at short notice. Again, 
selected bucks could be kept at stud to receive visits from does at a 
stipulated fee. The dog-breeder realises the value of a stud dog, and 
why should not the rabbit-breeder keep high-class bucks at stud ? 
By advertising locally those who keep rabbits will quickly get to know 
that stud bucks are kept, and visiting does should be plentiful. It is 
much to be regretted that the Board of Agriculture does not step in 
and devise workable schemes to help both monetarily and educationally 
those engaged in our Home Industries. It is true that of late the 
Board has been sympathetic to industries that help to increase food- 
production, but sympathy will not lead to improvement and an 
increased output. It is idle to keep drumming into a person that he 
must keep rabbits if he has not the capital to buy stock. Why not 
provide him with a national hutch and rabbits free and let him pay off 
the capital by instalments ? If official rabbit-centres were installed in 
each coimty it might be a step in the right direction. On the Con- 
tinent in one particular country, the Government has done everything 
to help the producers of rabbit-flesh. The shows are financed and 
valuable prizes offered, whilst the exhibits are returned free of charge. 
Rabbit congresses are held, and researches made into the various pro- 
blems affecting rabbit-keeping. Money is provided for educational 
purposes, lectures are given, and courses are provided. The result of 
this is that at the last census one state returned the grand total as 
representing no less than six rabbits per head of population. 

I am glad to see that a UtiHty Rabbit Club has been formed " to 
promote the breeding of rabbits as an article of food and to educate 
the masses to the superiority of the home-fed rabbit over the thousarid^s 
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of frozen animals received from abroad. To find markets for its 
members' goods, to place at stud suitable sires for breeding purposes, 
and to place bucks for disposal where there are at least eight rabbit- 
keepers who will co-operate, thus forming a breeding centre." Nothing 
would please me more than to see the Board of Agriculture supporting 
and financing this club, which is deserving of much credit for its pro- 
gressive policy. Breeders of exhibition rabbits keep bucks at stud, 
but I am here writing for the utility man. The fees for visits should 
be reasonable, starting as low, perhaps, as 28. 6d. or 3s. 



CHAPTER III 

RABBITS FOR EXHIBITION 

Why not Revise the Standards ?— The Monetary Side of Exhibiting— 
Making a Start — When and Where to Show— Training and Show 
Preparation — Entering and Dispatching — Memos on Exliibiting. 

IN all our live-stock it seems to be left to the fancier or breeder of 
exhibition specimens to improve and popularise the breeds 
and introduce new editions. There are many who are ever 
ready to run down the fancier and his ideals, but nothing will prevent 
an EngUshman from breeding for that which is most difficult to get. 
The exhibitor has always in his eye that ideal and perfect specimen 
which never has been and never will be obtained. No matter how 
near to perfection a specimen may be it will assuredly possess some 
little defect, and in endeavouring to put this aright another fault 
shows itself in the next nearly-perfect animal. And so the fancier 
goes on year after year striving to go one better each time, and it is 
because his ideal is next to impossible to obtain that interest is kept 
up and the fancier plods on. No Uve-stock hobby or industry will 
get along without the help of the fancier and nothing will kill a 
Britisher's enthusiasm for breeding and owning a fancy specimen — 
dog, rabbit, fowl, pigeon, horse, or what not — that is better than the 
rest and better than his previous best. I defend the fancier only so 
far as his good work goes in keeping breeds pure, popularising the 
varieties and giving the Fancy new editions resulting from his breeding 
efforts. 

Why not Revise the Standards?— I am often asked if it is 
possible to combine utihty and fancy points and I say yes if the stand- 
ard in vogue allows of it. We have but to take the case of fowls. 
The standard for a laying hen calls for a long body so that it will hold 
plenty of eggs, and there are to-day many long-backed breeds which 
are popular with both fancier and utilitarian. The Rhode Island 
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Red, the Sussex, La Bresse, the Sicilian Buttercup and the Russian 
OrlofE all have utihty standards to which exhibitors breed. The same 
could be carried out in the rabbit Fancy. The British Rhode Island 
Red Club certainly has a real live " wire " as secretary, but the Club 
has made remarkable strides since its inauguration through the adop- 
tion of a utility standard of points. Prizes are ofEered for eggs laid 
by, and table birds produced by, the breed and members are encouraged 
to enter pens in the laying competitions. The Club has a membership 
nmning into hundreds and the exhibitor is not denied the opportunity 
of breeding his ideal — although it is utility instead of fancy — for entries 
at some of the leading shows run to as many as forty, fifty and sixty 
exhibits per class and prize specimens bred by the exhibitors have 
sold for £10, £20, £30 and £40 and more each. Such is the result of 
adopting a purely utility standard. It is the unnatural standards as 
set up by certain clubs which ruin the utihty qualities of breeds. When 
the fancier breeds for extremes — useless abnormahties — he loses my 
sympathy. The exhibiting of live-stock of one's own breeding is 
fascinating and if the standards that allow for abnormal points were 
revised to more or less utihty ones, usefiilness and beauty could go 
hand in hand. Take the case of the Lop ; surely there is no usefulness 
in breeding specimens with ears that measure 27 inches in length and 
7 inches in width, for this is but an abnormality — requiring a tempera- 
ture in the rabbitry of about sixty degrees. All breeds have utihty points 
and they have but to be fostered to reveal themselves prominently. 
If the utility men became a power they could revise the standards 
and all who wished could engage in exhibiting and selling stock at 
high prices as well as breeding for the table. Exhibiting and the 
improvement of stock by breeding and selection do not spoil utility 
merits ; unnatural standards are to blame. If the utihty men get 
busy they could work to their own standards, run classes for utihty 
specimens, match pairs to produce flesh or fur, etc., and the prices 
for stock would, at the same time, greatly increase. In the past the 
biggest sum has been paid for the specimen with the most abnormal 
points ; in the future the same price would, if things were altered, go 
to the best utility specimen. 
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The Monetary Side of Exhibiting.— Many noArices are under the 
impression that a fortune can be made winning prizes by exhibiting 
live-stock, but this is not so in any Fancy. Exhibiting by itself will, 
more or less, show a deficit at the end of the year, but there are other 
things to bear in mind. The success or failure of a strain at the shows 
regulates the prices that will be obtained for all the stock bred and 
sold and that is where exhibiting helps the breeder. It is his publicity 
agent ! A start is usually made with a few inferior specimens kept 
solely as pets and then comes the desire to possess high-class stock 
and breed and exhibit them. Such a beginning has its advantages 
because the general management is learned ere the Fancy is entered. 

Making a Start. — When making a start select a popular variety 
so that the demand for stock will be good. Again, do not choose a 
breed that is very difficult to manage or one that requires ten or twenty 
years' experience to master the breeding routine. A self-coloured 
variety is the best for a novice to start with. There is nothing like 
specialising nowadays and it is very noticeable that those who meet 
with the greatest success pay attention to one (or two at most) breed. 
Having selected a breed master all its points and paste in a " cuttings " 
book any hints you may come across concerning your favourite variety 
Start in a small way and do not expect too much at first. Persevere 
and be ever ready to listen to advice tendered by more experienced 
breeders. Be a good loser and having lost -ascertain from the judge 
just where the rabbit exhibited failed, so that in breeding such faults 
can be remedied when the breeding stock is mated up. Start with 
high-class stock and improve the strain by judicious breeding and 
selection. In laying out capital remember that it is far better to 
start with one or two high-class specimens than twice the number of 
inferior animals costing the same amount of money. Do not sell 
your best exhibits until you are sure you have specimens equally as 
good at home, or future breeding operations may be seriously affected. 

When and Where to Show. — ^It is a great mistake to show rabbits 
at too early an age or too often. A rabbit should be at least six months 
old before it is asked to face the judge, and it should be in perfect 
bloom since condition plays so important a part in the exhibiting of 
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live-stock. Small local events should be patronised at the start as 
it is only throwing money away for the veriest tyro to compete at the 
best shows against exhibitors of long standing if he is not well up in 
show training and preparation. Most places have their local societies 
and these should be supported and specimens sent to their shows. 
Speciahst clubs catering for the breeds kept should be patronised, 
exhibitors becoming members and competing for the trophies, etc., 
ofiered for competition amongst members. At shows specimens can 
be " claimed " very cheaply and novices could start their rabbitries 
in this way if they choose. Much disappointment will be experienced 
where the shows are judiciously selected. 

Training and Show Preparation. — An exhibit that is not docile 
when handled by the judge will be at a great disadvantage ; in fact, 
most adjudicators refuse to examine minutely an animal that is badly 
trained. Regular handhng is essential with exhibition stock and 
from an early age. The rabbit to be exhibited should be placed on 
a box or basket and gently handled and stroked. By this plan the 
animal will be encouraged to show ofi its good points. In addition to 
being well trained the rabbit must be well staged. Hand-rubbing is 
most commonly employed for short-furred varieties. A spot of castor 
oil should be placed in the palms of the hand and the hands rubbed 
together until it has soaked in. The rabbit should then be hand- 
rubbed until a bloom appears on the fur. Regular daily brushing is 
necessary for long-haired breeds, a stiff brush being used to remove 
the surplus hairs. Brushing should be followed by a rub-down with 
a piece of wash leather. Exhibition stock must be fed on nourishing 
food and milk is a good show condition. A good " preparation " 
mash consists of barley-meal and middlings with boiled potatoes and 
a little boiled hnseed added. This can be given at night, the rabbits 
having a breakfast of bread and milk and a noon feed of greenstuff 
and oats. Exhibition stock need generous feeding although they 
must not be fattened ; a racy-conditioned specimen is much better 
than an overfat one for show purposes. Many exhibitors get a bloom 
on the coats of their rabbits by the free use of a silk handkerchief, 
and others use two or three drops of cocoanut oil — rubbed on the palms 
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of the hands — instead of castor oil. There are plenty, too, who remain 
loyal to the old-fashioned method of using a wisp of hay. Two ounces 
of blue added to a pound of flour that has been dried in the oven may 
be used as a dry shampoo for the lighter-coloured breeds, notably the 
Polish. The flour must be well rubbed into the coat and afterwards 
well brushed out. Care should be taken to see that no oil or flour 
appears on a rabbit's coat when the animal is exhibited or disqualifi- 
cation may result. Flour is extensively used as a dry shampoo for 
white-coloured dogs and cats. 

Entering and Dispatching. — ^The various rabbit shows are ad- 
vertised weekly in the Fancy Press and a judicious selection is neces- 
sary. Preference should be given to shows that guarantee full prize- 
money or payment of same in a given time. Very carefully read 
schedules and make sure that the show is not a Umit event. Some- 
times a show places a limit, say £3 or £5, on all exhibits — which means 
that anyone can claim the exhibit for £5. If this item were missed the 
best rabbit might be lost for the limit amount. Keep a register of 
shows and place a black mark against any where the payment of prize- 
money is unduly delayed. Such events can be avoided the next 
season. Give preference to shows where separate classification is 
given for your favourite breed and sexes do not compete together. 
Then you -will be sure of your exhibit having a fair chance. A.O.V. 
(Any Other Variety) classes are a lottery ; how can a Pohsh rabbit 
compete against a Lop or a Silver Grey and perhaps nine other'breeds ? 
A post card to the secretary applying for a schedule will bring this 
per return and an entrance form will be enclosed. Fill this in very 
carefully, giving the class number, breed and sex of exhibit and price 
for which you are prepared to let the rabbit go if it is claimed. If 
you do not wish to part with the specimen put a prohibitive price on 
the entry form or write N.F.S. (Not for Sale). See that your full 
name and address are written clearly on the form and post the latter 
with entrance fee to the secretary in good time before entries close. 
Take the numbers of the postal orders sent in case they go astray. 
Before the show the secretary will send you a show label to tie to the 
show basket or box containing the exhibit. The label must be securely 
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fixed witli tte secretary's address uppermost and tlie exhibitor's name 
and address must be filled in in ink on tbe other side for the return 
as the stewards merely reverse the label. To secure safe delivery it 
is wise to tie on an additional label addressed to the secretary writing 
boldly thereon the date of the show. This precaution is recommended 
as it often happens that the railway porter gets the label reversed 
en route and the exhibit is sent home instead of to the show. Tie the 




A Serviceable Tbavelling Box. 

The above sketch shows a double-compartment (a and h) travelling box 
for two rabbits of the smaller breeds. There is an inner wire-netting 
lid to each compartment, and the ventilation holes are made between 
the inner and outer lid. Wooden blocks (c) are fitted to the box to 
prevent any packages from closing up the ventilation holes, and battens 
are fitted to the bottom to guard against damp. A strap is passed 
over the lid, and when fastened it acts as a handle, whilst to fasten 
the lid a staple passes through a hole in the lid, and a pin (secured 
on a chain) is driven home. 



label rather tightly at each end to prevent it from being reversed 
easily. Sometimes the labels do not come to hand from the secretary, 
and exhibitors very foolishly keep their exhibits at home and then 
write demanding their entrance fees back. If the label does not come 
in time send oS the exhibit but insert a note inside the basket or box 
stating the reason and printing boldly thereon the class number. 
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The latter too can be written on the label that is fixed to the package. 
Where two exhibits are sent in the same receptacle but in separate 
compartments see that the labels correspond or wrong penning may 
be the result. Attach each label to the lid (inside the main box) of 
the proper compartment. A pocket for the prize-card should be fixed 
in each compartment or box to keep the card clean. Give the rabbit 
before dispatch a good feed of oats and place inside the travelling 
receptacle a few carrots, breadcrusts or green-food and plenty of hay. 
It is customary to use baskets in the summer and boxes in the winter. 
This is better as the former are rather draughty for winter use, and where 
boxes are used they should be properly ventilated and secured with 
straps, a handle being fixed on top. On its return home from the show 
give the rabbit a good feed and a drink of water and isolate it for a 
few days to make sure that it has not contracted an ailment whilst 
at the show. If all is well it can be returned to its usual hutch. In 
case of any hitch do not become excited and write the secretary a 
libellous letter. If no rabbit comes home the chances are it has been 
claimed, or if wrongly dispatched it will eventually turn up. It is 
true secretaries should immediately notify exhibitors if their exhibits 
are claimed, but they have a busy time on the show day and this duty 
often gets neglected. Sometimes no card is enclosed in the hamper 
and you are sure the rabbit must have won. Wait till the report of 
the show is published in the Fancy Press or when entering enclose 
fee for a catalogue of awards to be sent you. A prize-card may be 
stolen by a mischievous young boy or the steward may omit to enclose 
it. Again, the exhibit may have arrived too late for judging. A 
few spots of oil of eucalyptus are often recommended to be dropped 
in the traveUing box to guard against an attack of cold or some such 
ailment. The size of the box will depend upon the breed of rabbit 
it is for. A box measuring 15 to 18 inches long, 11 inches high and 
10 inches wide will do for a single rabbit of the smaller breeds and the 
length should be multiplied by the number of rabbits the box is to 
hold if several compartments are necessary. 

Memos on Exhibiting. — ^The novice should visit as many shows 
as possible to gain experience in showing, etc., and if he gets into 
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conversation with fanciers who are interested in his favourite breed 
he will learn many useful hints on breeding, etc. The beginner should 
learn to walk before attempting to jump and should keep proper show 
record books. Certain judges have particular fads and these should 
be found out, as it is money thrown away to exhibit a specimen under 
a judge who refuses to give a card to such rabbits. One judge will 
always place a buck over a doe, another will insist on eye colour or 
some such point, all other quahties being discounted for same. Judges' 
fads should therefore be watched. Rabbits are good travellers as 
they do not move about much, but never use boxes or baskets that are 
too small. If several rabbits are sent use a " compartment " receptacle 
to save carriage. Do not have the ventilation holes on top since 
another package may be placed thereon by a careless porter and the 
rabbit will get no air. It is always advisable to fix a small piece of 
wood near ventilation holes so that any other package cannot be placed 
right up against the holes to close them up. When one sends a rabbit 
to a customer similar boxes or baskets to those used for show can be 
used and they can be returned by the purchaser as empties. The 
purchaser usually pays carriage and if the animal is sent on approval 
it is customary for him to pay the return carriage if the rabbit is not 
accepted. Such matters must be arranged between seller and buyer 
beforehand as this will save disappointment. The breeder should 
also be ready to do business on the deposit system, the money being 
deposited with a third person or the editor of a weekly journal until 
the purchaser accepts or refuses the stock ofiered and gives notice of 
same. 



CHAPTER IV 

RABBITS FOR PETS 

For our Juveniles— Regular Attention Necessary— Making a Start- 
Putting Rabbits out to Grass — Gathering Wild Plants — Housing 
and Feeding — ^Providing Outer Runs for the Rabbits — Avoid 
Over-Stocking. 

THE immense popularity of the rabbit as a pet is doubtless due 
to so small an amount of outlay being required. A butch 
can be cheaply constructed at home, feeding is not a costly 
item, and a few shillings only are required to buy the buck or doe. 

For our Juveniles. — The rabbit is a pretty little creature, and 
makes an ideal pet for our juveniles although on this authorities are 
inclined to disagree. The younger members of the famUy should 
always be encouraged to keep pets if only for educational purposes, 
and those parents — sad to say so numerous — who refuse to give their 
sanction to the keeping of live-stock are very narrow-minded. The 
children are taught to be kind to animals, and are provided with a 
hobby that will greatly interest them and broaden their minds. 

Regular Attention Necessary. — ^Where the children are allowed 
to keep rabbits as pets, the parents should impress upon them the need 
for regularity in feeding and management. If there are two young 
members of the family interested in the hobby, it should be one's 
duty to feed and water, and the other's to clean out the hutch or 
hutches for the week, and these respective duties can be reversed 
alternate weeks. The father should see that the little ones pay strict 
attention to the management of their pets, and if he too takes a Uttle 
interest in the hobby he will see just how the pets are being treated 
and be able to remedy any neglect. 

Making a Start. — ^A pure-bred specimen should always be pre- 
ferred to a cross-bred since the former will yield more pleasure and 
interest than the mongrel. Either a buck or doe can be selected if 
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one does not wish to engage in breeding, and even if one intends to 
breed a few youngsters, does only need be kept, and the services of a 
neighbour's buck hired at a small fee as occasion arises. As regards 
selecting a breed it is well to bear in mind the fact that the smaller 
kinds do not cost so much to feed as the larger ones, being smaller 
eaters. Rabbits as a rule are good-tempered animals, but occasionally 
one meets with a savage specimen. Should the rabbit be bought on 
approval it can be returned within the scheduled time as unsuitable, 
but should it become bad-tempered after it has been acquired, the 
owner should not hesitate to kill it to avoid any accident especially 
where young children are concerned. 

Putting Rabbits out to Grass. — ^A rabbit will never lead a happy 
life if it is never given a run to stretch its limbs. Children should be 
taught to place their pets occasionally in a suitable coop on the lawn, 
in the orchard, or on grass. For the greater part of the year the 
rabbits can be very cheaply fed if they are placed in such coops and 
these are moved to fresh ground daily. 

Gathering Wild Plants. — If the homestead is well situated the 
children can take their pets and let them feed on the grass along the 
side of the road. Whilst the animals are feeding they can be con- 
fined in a light wooden frame, with wire-netting top. Our juveniles 
are very fond of gathering wild plants for their rabbits, and this duty 
should be encouraged, but parents ^ould accompany the children 
on one occasion and tell them which plants can be given to rabbits, 
which ones are poisonous, and how the latter can be distinguished 
from non-poisonous plants that closely resemble them. 

Housing and Feeding. — Careful attention to housing and feeding 
is very essential where rabbits are kept. Damp hutches will result 
in failure, and since the hst of foods that can be given to the rabbit 
is a lengthy one, the owner should have little difficulty in providing 
a varied menu. The rabbits should not be coddled or they will lose 
their hardiness. 

Providing Outer Runs for the Rabbits. — Children will derive 
much pleasure from keeping their pets on the rabbit-court plan as 
described elsewhere. A suitable out-house — hght and roomy — should 
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be selected and tlie hutches should be placed on the ground along one 
side, preferably where the most light is. In the end of the coop an 
aperture is cut, and this is placed against a pop-hole cut in the side 
of the outhouse. Both outlets should be controlled by drop-shutters. 
Several lengths of wire-netting should be kept handy, and the idea is 
to run the netting from the pop-hole and back again to provide the 
rabbits with any outer run. The wire-netting is fastened by means 
of stakes passed through and into the ground. The runs can be of 
any length, and each rabbit can have a separate hutch, a separate 
pop-hole and a run to itself. The rabbits will greatly benefit by 
having access to greenery and obtaining exercise, and the children 
will enjoy seeing the animals romping about. 

Avoid Over-Stocking. — The person who proposes to keep rabbits 
for pets should not make the common mistake of stocking too many. 
He must remember that rabbits very soon multiply, and if he desires 
to breed young rabbits let him fatten and market them directly they 
are old enough, and retain the original parent stock. 



CHAPTER V 
THE HOUSING OF RABBITS 

The Babbitry — Stack Hutches — Single Hutches — Rabbits and the Sun 
— The Outdoor Shelter— Cleanliness in Housing — What Bedding 
and Litter to Use — Tarring and Whitewashing — How to Water- 
proof Calico. 

IF rabbit-keeping is to be a success special attention must be 
paid to housing. Rabbits thrive on fresh air, but draughts 
must be guarded against, also damp. The system of housing 
to be adopted will depend on the number of rabbits to be kept, and 
the space and buildings at the owner's disposal. 

The Rabbitry.— The modern method of housing is to place the 
hutches together in a building or out-house, and to term such a place 
a rabbitry. The suburban dweller can utiHse a lean-to house for the 
hutches, whilst any out-house, barn, loft or stable will make suitable 
indoor accommodation. Fresh air without draught is essential, and 
so the building must be well ventilated. It must also be roomy and 
light, and the rays of the sun must be able to penetrate the interior. 
A dark, dismal place will not do on any account. Glass windows and 
panels can be fitted where necessary to make the interior hght, and 
admit the rays of the sun. The hutches in the rabbitry can be con- 
structed singly or in tiers, and one wall can be allotted to breeding 
hutches, another for the accommodation of bucks and so on. It is 
a good plan to fit a wire-netting door inside the ordinary door to the 
rabbitry so that the latter can be thrown open in the day-time to 
admit fresh air and yet keep out cats, etc. If, too, canvas is tacked 
over the wire-netting the main door can be left open at night, and tbe 
canvas will tone down the wind and keep out the rain. Inside the 
rabbitry room should be found for the necessary cleaning utensils, 
bedding etc., whilst the foods should be accommodated therein in 
bins. In one comer should be fixed a medicine cupboard, and it 
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should contain a stock of remedies. A drop-down table arrangement 
can be hinged to the side, and it will come in useful in many ways 
when a rabbit has to be handled, trained for show, or its good pomts 
scrutinised by a would-be buyer. A chair, too, wiU be found useful. 
A tool-chest should have its place in the rabbitry so that repairs can 
be attended to at once. A brick building if at hand is preferable to 
a wooden one, as the temperature is kept more even, and dampness is 
guarded against. Ventilation is of great importance, and the building 
should be highest in the centre with roof ventilators. A wooden 
floormg can always be kept clean, although where a concrete or stone 




Theee Sets of Theee-tiee Stack Hutches. 
For use in the indoor rabbitry. 

J. J. w,iTi Hutches in rows Nos. 1 and 3 
a. Sleeping compartment. 6. Kun. nutcnes m 

are for does, and those in No. 2 for bucks. (See text.) 

floor is present this will prove serviceable. A sUding window arrange- 
ment can be made to admit fresh air into the rabbitry in the summer. 
It consists of a sliding glass window which when pushed aside along 
grooves reveals a wire-netting framework. One must be careful to 
see that cats or dogs cannot gain access to the building. The interior 
of the rabbitry should be limewashed before the inmates are installed, 
and lime-washing should be done once or twice every twelve months. 
Each hutch must be so finished off that the wood does not m]m:e the 
rabbit's coat. Many kinds of floors have been tried for hutches kept 
on the tier or stack systeffl. m^ mi slate have been tried without 
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success, and sparred floors have been used, the urine passing through 
into a tray — ^the real floor — ^below. The spars must not be placed too 
wide apart or the rabbit will injure its legs by reason of their slipping 
through. Another plan was to bore a number of holes in the wooden 
floor for the urine to pass through -into the pan below. An idea that 
was highly successful was to give the boarded floors a double coat 
of paint, and whilst the second one was still wet to dip the wood into 
a bath of Portland cement. My own plan is given further on in this 
chapter. Additional expense in housing is necessary if false or double 
floors are installed in the hutches — a. point that must not be over- 
looked. Several nails should be driven in the wall to hold small 
utensils, whilst a few shelves can be erected to hold the feeding troughs, 
etc., not in use. Let the rabbitry look neat and tidy — ^always. The 
inmates of the rabbitry must be kept quiet, since if does that are in 
kindle or with young are unduly disturbed serious consequences may 
result. Do not allow dogs in the rabbitry, and refuse admittance to 
noisy, mischievous boys. The breeding stock must not be handled 
and disturbed by yoimgsters ; give the latter a few pets to call theii 
very own, and house these a good way from the rabbitry. Attend 
personally to all things, and if you are suddenly called from home 
be sure the rabbits are left in the safe keeping of a responsible person, 
and leave clear instructions as to the feeding and management during 
your absence. 

Stack Hutches. — Stack hutches are made in tiers of three or four 
and are very widely used where a goodly mmiber of rabbits is kept. 
The hutches are placed one above the other, and whilst some favour 
three deep others adopt four. This method of housing saves labour, 
money and space. In the first place the rabbits are grouped together 
in one rabbitry, and secondly the bottom of one hutch forms the roof 
or top of the other, and so on. There is therefore all through a great 
saving in timber. Again, the rabbits can be attended to under cover 
whether it rains or snows, and whilst the fabbits can be put out to 
grass in the summer — especially the young ones undergoing the fatten- 
ing process — ^the stock can be brought back into the rabbitry in the 
winter when outdoor hutches are not to be favoured. In t^e winter, 
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too, breeding can be continued, since the does will be protected and 
kept warm in the building referred to. The hutches can be placed 
on the ground, or better still raised a Uttle on brick or stout wooden 
supports, and if the tiers are made portable they can be taken out-of- 
doors and placed under the outdoor shelter, already described, in the 




Set of Thrke-tier Stack Hutches. 

For use in iCJoor or outdoor rabbitry for breeding purposes. 

a. Nesting compartment. 6. Bun. 

summer, and brought back in the winter. If they are to be shifted 
the timber must be sound, and one wire-netting door can be fitted to 
each tier of three hutches if desired. In this case narrow boards are 
fitted in slots at the bottom of each hutch to keep in the bedding, etc. 
To prevent the urine from soaking through to the hutch below, the 
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floor is well tarred and sanded, and allowed to dry before use. It is 
quite an excellent plan in all hutches to make the bottoms slope at 
the back so as to form a kind of gutter along the back. This gutter 
should be filled with sawdust, and it will be found that rabbits in- 
variably go to the rear ; the sawdust will soak up the urine. A num- 
ber should be painted on each hutch so that particulars of mating, 
births, stud visits, etc., can be written in a book and the rabbitry 
conducted on business hues. Names should be given to each stock 
specimen to facilitate booking, etc. 




Useful Single Hutch. 

This design is serviceable for bucks. The wire-netting section (a) is hinged 
to (b) and buttoned at (d). The board (6) slips into the grooves (c) and 
the whole Iront takes out bodily. The wire-netting door drops when opened. 



Single Hutches. — The single hutch should not be a clumsy afEair, 
and although the grocer's sugar-box is so often recommended, it 
should be knocked to pieces and reconstructed, as it is very clumsy 
as it stands. Again, where several sugar-box hutches are used they 
vary in size as a rule, and do not look neat. Keep hutches in the 
same pattern for the sake of neatness. Hutches are made singly or 
in stacks, but I am deahng here with the former. The measurements 
of the single hutch will vary according to the breed kept and the 
purpose for which the structure is intended. There is nothing like 
a good roomy hutch, and one measuring 3 feet or 4 feet long, 20 inches 
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wide and 20 inches high would be suitable for breeding purposes 
for the largest kinds, and for single specimens the hutch can be a foot 
less. Below I give the measurements of hutches in use for the various 
breeds at one of our largest rabbitries : 





Size of Hutch. 




Length. 


Width. 


Height. 


Dutch - ... 

Flemish Giant 

Angora 

Lop - 

English 

Himalayan - 

Black-and-Tan, or Blue and Tan 

Silvers 

Belgian Hare 


2 ft. 

3 ft. 
2Jft. 

3 ft. 
2Jft. 

2 ft. 
2 ft. 
2 ft. 

4 ft. 


2 ft. 
2 ft. 
2 ft. 
2 ft. 
2 ft. 
2 ft. 
2 ft. 
2 ft. 
2 ft. 


18 ins. 
18 ins. 
2 ft. 
18 ins. 
18ina. 
18 ins. 
18 ins. 
18 ins. 
2 ft. 



The open-fronted hutch is the best for indoor use, the front con- 
sisting of small-meshed wire-netting, and being hinged at one end. 
For outdoor use I prefer part of the front to be of wood and the 
remainder of wire-netting, as the rabbit will be able to go behind 
the wooden part for shelter. In such a hutch the wooden part becomes 
the door and the wire-netting is permanently fixed. The roof of the 
outdoor coop should have a gentle slope and be covered with wood 
and felt on top, the roof projecting to keep out the rain. A covering 
can be fixed above the hutch if necessary, to keep the hutch dry and 
carry off the rain. 

In constructing a breeding hutch, a section must be divided off 
from back to front for a nesting place, an aperture being cut in the 
partition through which the rabbit can pass to and from the run. 
In the breeding hutch the wooden door to the sleeping compartment 
will be hinged so as to open, whilst the wire-netting front covering 
the run-section will also be made to open. A wooden button and 
a small bolt can act as fasteners. Sound | or 1-inch timber should 
be used in the construction of the hutches, and J-inch meshed wire- 
netting. Outdoor hutches should face south and have a wall or 
fence as the background to protect the inmates, whilst they should 
be arranged a few inches from the wall to admit of a circulation of 
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air to keep the surroundings dry. It is advisable to have the parti- 
tion in breeding hutches removable so that it can be taken out when 
the hutch is needed as accommodation for a number of young rabbits. 
Strong netting is necessary for the larger kind of rabbits, or it will get 
torn down by their feet and teeth. The young rabbits can be kept 
in the breeding hutches with their mothers until about three months 
old, but it is not wise to run more than six therein till that age. Ventila- 
tion holes should be pierced along the top of the back of each hutch. 
There are scores of designs of hutches, all more or less useful. The 
door can be hinged in any position, and it is quite a good plan to 
arrange the door so that it is hinged at the bottom and buttoned 
at the top, thus dropping down when being opened. A piece of 
wood can be let into grooves across the lower part of the hutch to 
keep in the litter, etc., and the wire-netting door can be hinged to 
this wood and buttoned at the top. The whole would take out for 
cleaning purposes. Many breeders, too, use ordinary hutches for all 
purposes, placing an ordinary box — open at one side — in any of the 
hutches where the does are expecting to kindle. The appliance serves 
the purposes of a nest-box. Many rabbit-breeders do not provide 
nests or even nesting compartments, but this is a mistake, as if the 
weather is cold, the does roughly handle the young rabbits in dragging 
them from place to place to find a warm spot. Again, does like 
privacy, and the nesting-compartment allows of this. If the rabbit 
is spiteful, a solid partition can be easily fitted to run along grooves 
so that the animal can be driven into the small compartment so made 
whilst the hutch is being cleaned. The arrangement will be after 
the nature of the breeding hutch, and after driving the rabbit into 
that section of the hutch that has been cleaned out, the small com- 
partment can be attended to and the partition-board then removed. 
As a rule, for breeding hutches, one-third is divided off for the 
nesting section and the remainder constitutes the run. As regards 
the nesting compartment, a board is often placed in grooves just 
inside the wooden door so that when the latter is opened the young 
rabbits caimot fall out. Another good plan is to fit a small glass 
window in the door opening to the nesting section so that the owner 
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can look into the compartment if he so desires. A piece of felt can 
be nailed above the glass panel to drop down over the latter to exclude 
the light and keep the nest private. Rabbits are very fond of gnawing 
woodwork, and if this happens, a strip of tin should be neatly fixed 
on any wood that is being attacked. Rabbits will often gnaw the 
edges of the pop-hole leading from nest to rim, and these must be 
covered with tin to prevent the same. There must be no sphnters 
to injure the rabbit or its coat, any rough wood being planed down. 
It is a good plan in hutches used for bucks to fix a wooden platform 
(where the nest usually goes) a little ofi the floor so that the animal 
can lie thereon. 

Rabbits and the Sun. — It is erroneous to surmise that rabbits do 
not like the sun. They love to bask in it, especially the young stock, 
but there is a limit, and aU outdoor hutches should be shaded so 
that the rays of the sim when fierce can be regulated. There are 
many ways of shading hutches. One plan is to fix a post in the 
ground at either side of the hutch and a third stake a little way in 
front of the hutch in the centre, and to tack canvas thereto in the 
shape of a triangle. Another idea is to fit to each hutch a blind to 
be drawn down whilst the sun is very strong. Much the best plan 
is to fix a canvas screen to the top of the hutch so that it will prevent 
the rays of the sun from beating down into the hutch. The canvas 
screen, shutter or hood should be hinged at the top of the front and 
held in position by stays at the sides. When not in use, the hood 
can be swung back on to the top of the hutch and kept there by means 
of a button to prevent it from being blown down. Such a method of 
shading hutches keeps out both rain and sun, and yet admits plenty 
of fresh air. Many breeds of rabbits, if kept for exhibition, have to be 
shaded, as the sun discolours the fur. 

The Outdoor Shelter. — Several hutches can, if desired, be 
accommodated under an outdoor shelter, and this plan of housing 
can be adopted by the backyarder or suburban dweller. A cosy 
site must be selected, and the shelter should have a sloping roof to 
cover the hutches and be kept up by supports in front at each comer. 
The roof should be of wood and be covered with tarred and sanded 
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sacking, felt, or some such material. To carry ofE the rain, a gutter 
should be fitted in front of the roof, and the latter should project 
well clear of the hutches to keep the rain from beating in. A canvas 
screen can be fitted over the front to keep out the driving wind and 
rain, and a bhnd can be drawn down over the front of the shelter 
for night use. This arrangement will admit of plenty of fresh air 
by day and protection on cold nights. A wall should be selected, 
as the back if possible, and a wall can border one or both sides. The 
rabbit-keeper must study his surroundings, and if the site is very 
cold the sides must be boarded up whoUy or partially. The shelter 




An Outdook Kabbitry. 
Showing stack hutches under lean-to shelter. 

should be of a convenient height— say six or seven feet— so as to be 
nice and roomy and convenient to enter. A sloping concrete floor 
will complete the shelter, and such a floor is recommended as it can 
be easily swilled and brushed down once a week, and clean surroundings 
are essential for success. 

As regards fixing up the hutches, the bottom one should be several 
inches off the ground, and space should be left between the top hutch 
and the roof of the shelter. The hutches can be placed together, 
but as a rule, several inches are allowed between each hutch and the 
hutches are arranged a httle way from the wall or back of shelter. 
If a door is made in front to close in the shelter, ventilation holes 
must be allowed for. A zinc or galvanised iron roof should be avoided 
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as a covering to outdoor shelters, as it is too cold in the winter and 
too warm in the summer. Such material is always troublesome, 
and whilst to tone down the heat the underpart can be whitewashed, 
mats placed on the top or an under-roof of wood fixed and straw 
packed between the two roofs, these steps mean extra expense, time 
and labour. There is nothing to beat the wooden roof that has been 
well tarred and covered with felt, the latter being also given a coat 
of tar and a sprinkling of flinty sand. If a sheltered spot is selected, 
the rabbits will thrive when hutched under an outdoor shelter. Many 
breeders run outdoor hutches of the single type in line, the row stand- 
ing on legs or supports and being protected from rain or wind by 
canvas shutters or hoods or a /^-shaped wooden covering. They 
stand in the open or along the back of buildings for shelter, the fronts 
facing south. This method of housing is not labour-saving, perhaps, 
and if adopted, I would suggest that the hutches be built in tiers 
of two, the floor of the top one being the roof of the lower one. If 
they can be fitted along the back of a long building for shelter from 
cold winds a sloping wooden roof on supports will carry off the rain- 
water and keep out driving wind or rain. Canvas shutters, too, can 
be fitted to each range of three hutches to protect the latter from 
rain, etc. 

Cleanliness in Housing. — Utter cleanliness in housing must be 
observed if rabbit-keeping is to be a success. If false bottoms are 
used to the hutches to allow of drainage, the hutches need not be 
cleaned out as often as is necessary where ordinary bottoms are 
adopted. Where the hutches are in tiers, cleanUness is all-itriportant. 
The hutches should be cleaned out daily and the floors sprinkled 
with sawdust. The three-cornered scraper as used in practically 
all Fancies makes a useful cleaning appliance, and a hard-bristled ' 
brush will clean the floors of the hutches. The old litter, etc., should 
be removed in a bucket, and a large broom should have a place in the 
rabbitry so that the floor of the building can be regularly swept, 
especially against the bottom of the hutches. On the Continent 
where rabbit-breeding is engaged in extensively, trolleys are run 
along in front of the hutches and the food, litter, water, etc., placed 
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thereon so that each hutch can be attended to in the shortest possible 
time. The hutches should be disinfected once a week, and there 
are many useful disinfectants to choose from. The litter can be 
very slightly sprinkled with disinfectant fluid prior to use, or if a 
disinfectant powder is used, a Uttle can be sprinkled on the floor 
of each hutch under the litter, preferably in the corners and along 
the back where the urine settles. A small shovel will come in useful 
for removing the old litter, etc., from the hutches, and if a spiteful 
rabbit is met with, a long handle should be attached to the shovel 
to guard against any accident. A box of sand should always be 
kept in the rabbitry as the material comes in most useful for sprinkling 
over floors, especially where any rabbits are troubled with looseness. 
The sand is soft and acts as a purifier. Outside the rabbitry should 
stand two tubs or containers, one for the urine and the other for the 
manure. The rabbit-keeper will find a use for both in the garden. 
Watertight receptacles should be used. Limewash the interiors 
of all hutches thrice a year at least, and have several spare hutches 
handy in case they are wanted. It is best to have a special isolation 
house for invahds as an annexe, and not to trust the invahds directly 
inside the rabbitry for fear of any disease spreading to other stock. 
Many use distemper for the interiors of hutches and it certainly has 
a nice appearance, for several shades can be selected from. Limewash 
or distemper can be used, but the former is at a disadvantage when 
compared with the latter since it brushes ofi on one's clothes. Creosote, 
too, can be used for interiors. The exteriors of the hutches should be 
given a coat of tar or paint, but on no account must the wire-netting 
be so treated or the rabbits will nibble off the material, and serious 
consequences may accrue. Repairs should be attended to directly 
the occasion for same arises ; delay may mean the loss of some young 
rabbits through the door giving way, and the youngsters falhng to 
the ground. Tarring or painting and whitewashing should be attended 
to during warm weather. Once a year the hutches can, if desired, 
be fumigated. Each hutch should be treated in the open, a thick 
piece of sacking being covered over the appliance to exclude all the 
air. A sulphur candle can then be burnt inside and the crevices and 
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wood will be fumigated. Spare accommodation hutches must be 
used for the rabbits whilst their usual hutches are being so treated. 
What Bedding and Litter to Use. — Sawdust makes a good litter, 
and in addition to soaking up the urine, it acts as a deodoriser. 
Hay and straw are also used as bedding, the former for short-haired 
breeds and the latter for long-haired rabbits, since if hay is used the 
long fur will mat and get twisted in the litter. Hay and straw make 
warm winter bedding, and can be placed over a sprinkling of saw- 
dust — the latter being preferably from deal or pine. Sand — ^not 
sea-sand, which is always damp — peat-moss dust, dry bracken, cedar 
shavings, etc., are also good as Utter. It is necessary to differentiata 
between Utter and bedding. The former is always necessary in both 
sleeping compartment and run, but the latter should only be used 
in the nesting section, although in the winter a little hay or straw 
can be strewn in the run, more especially if the hutch is kept out-of- 
doors. Where a large number of rabbits is kept, one must economise 
in the use of hay and straw, although this is not usuaUy the case, 
as the novice puts a good supply in both nest and run. If hay is 
placed in the run, the rabbits will scratch it aside and Ue on the bare 
boards. Many rabbit keepers will be able to " make " a sufficient 
supply of hay in the summer to last till the next season. To save 
labour, one bucket of litter and another to hold the disused litter 
(when scraped out of the hutch) should be carried round so that 
a second journey will be saved. As each hutch is cleansed, the fresh 
supply of Utter can be added, and the next hutch attended to. 

Tarring and Whitewashing. — ^A mixture of creosote and pitch — 
3 lb. of the latter to one gallon of creosote oil — makes a good preserva- 
tive for exteriors if paint is not used. Put the whole together into 
an old pot and boil until the pitch has melted ; add a little water if 
necessary. When thoroughly boiling it is ready for use^ and to keep 
the preservative in its liquid state for a long time, place therein a red- 
hot brick. If roofs to buildings are being tarred, pour the mixture 
over the wood through a water can, the spout having been flattened 
out until only a small aperture ia left. The following is a good recipe 
for limewash : — Take 10 lb. of Ume, 3 lb. of soft soap, and one quart 
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of paraffin oil. Place the ingredients in a tub and pour over about 
three gallons of water. Then place a coarse sack over the top of 
the receptacle to retain the he-at, and leave for a time. Stir the mis- 
ture and take out a bucketful of the lime-putty, thinning it down 
with boiling water. When strained it is ready for use. The lime- 
wash can be applied with a well-worn whitewash brush or a spraying 
machine can be used, the latter method being the more modem. 
To prevent paraffin from swimming on the top when being used in 
limewash, mix it with an equal quantity of boiled milk. Wear old 
clothes when whitewashing and tarring are being done and select fine 
weather. 

How to Waterproof Calico. — A good method of waterproofing 
calico is to take three quarts of linseed oil, six ounces of resin and 
two ounces of sugar of lead. Grind the lead with a little oil then add 
the rest of the oil and also the resin. Place the whole in a pot ovei 
a gentle fire and stir well. Stretch the calico taut and nail to the frame- 
work, then apply the hot mixtiure with a brush. Another recipe 
consists of 1 lb. tallow candles and 1 gallon Stockholm tar — ^well 
heated together and allowed to remain for twenty-four hours after 
application. This treatment makes the unbleached calico water- 
proof, but impervious to light. If the calico is to admit light, treat 
with two coats of boiled linseed oil, adding a teaspoonful of terebine 
to every quart. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE FEEDING OF RABBITS 

Constituents of Foods— Balancing a Ration— Grains, Seeds and their 
By-products— Analyses of Grains, Seeds, Roots, Greenstuffs, Hays, 
Meals, etc. — GreenstuOs, etc., for Rabbits — Roots, etc., for Rabbits 
— Wild Plants for Rabbits — Poisonous Foods and Plants — The 
Principles of Feeding— Number of Meals a Day— Should Rabbits 
have Water to Drink?— Some Useful Menus. 

THE leading of rabbits is equally as important as housing, if 
not more so, and failures in rabbit-lseeping can, in most 
cases, be traced to incorrect feeding. Readers should there- 
fore carefully digest the contents of this chapter. 

Constituents of Foods. — ^Foods may be said to come under six head- 
ings ; (1) Water ; (2) fibre ; (3) ash ; (4) albumen ; (5) fats ; and 
(6) carbo-hydrates. Fibre is found principally in the husk of grain 
etc., and although an excess is a waste a certain amount is necessary 
to " bulk " up the food and keep the bowels active. Ash represents 
the mineral matter and is very necessary, as minerals assist growth 
and digestion. Albumen helps to make fur, blood, muscle, skin, bone, 
etc., and must be present in all foods in suitable proportion. Albumen 
also goes under such names as nitrogen, protein, albuminoids, and flesh- 
formers. Fats stand for the oily portions of the food, and although they 
perform the same duties as carbo-hydrates they are reckoned as 2-25 
(2 J) times more valuable as fuel. In working out a ratio it is necessary, 
therefore, to multiply fats by 2i to bring them to the level of carbo- 
hydrates. Carbo-hydrates are heat and energy producers, being com- 
posed of starch and sugars ; they are also known under the names 
of heat-producers, starch, sugar, etc. 

Balancing a Ration. — ^When you see well-known writers recom- 
mending a ratio of 1 in (or to) 8 you may wonder what is meant : 
J. jfl, 8 weans 1 part of albumen to 8 parts of carbo-hjrdiatie^ ftpd |§1;, 

«7 
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and all the foods given during the day must show that ratio. The 
formula for ascertaining the ratio of any meal or food reads : 
(Fats X 2J) + Carbo-hydrates 
Albumen 
The fats are multiphed by 2i for the reason already given, i.e., to 
bring them to the same level as carbo-hydrates. Supposing we wished 
to find the albuminoid ratio of hempseed, the analysis of which is 
albumen, 10-0 ; carbo-hydrates, 45-0 ; and fat, 21-0. The following 
is the little sum : 

Fats (21 X 2^) + carbo-hydrates (45) = ilj + 45 = 92i = 9 
Albumen (10) 10 lO 1 

The ratio of 1 of albumen to 9 of carbo-hydrates is thus obtained. 
If several grains are used the respective totals of fats, carbo-hydrates 
and albumen must be ascertained and the above formula carried out. 
The albuminoid ratio of the day's menu is arrived at in the same 
way. If one part of a food is given the analysis remains the same, 
but if two parts are used the analysis must be multiplied by two, 
whilst if only half a part is recommended it must be divided by two, 
etc. If the ratio of the grains or foods are known, the combined ratio 
can be arrived at quite simply. To find out the combined ratio of a 
menu consisting of 3 parts each of maize, wheat and oats, the following 
sum must be worked out : 

3 parts maize = 1 to 8 x 3 = 3 to 24 
3 parts wheat = 1 to 6 X 3 = 3 to 18 
3 parts oats = 1 to 6 x 3 = 3 to 18 

Total 9 to 60 



The total represents 9 of albumen to 60 of carbo-hydrates, the 
albuminoid ratio being therefore 1 to 6f. The French rabbit-keeper 
is particular regarding the feeding of his stock, and adopts scientific 
methods, balancing the rations in accordance with the object in view. 
To keep an adult rabbit in health, a ratio of 1 to 8 will do, but this 
must be narrowed down to 1 to 4 or 5 for growing rabbits and does 
with young. In the winter, too, more food of a heat-giving nature 
can be given, to provide the extra fuel that is necessary to keep up 
tbe fabfcit's bodily heat and energy, tjian in the summer, 
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It sometimes happens that the rabbit-keeper is undecided which 
of two foods offered him at the same price he should select. It is 
a good plan to find the food units of each and buy the one that gives 
the best total. The formula for ascertaining the total food units 
reads : 

(Albumen + fat) X 2J + Carbo-hydrates. 

The food units of dried yeast total 154, arrived at as under : 
(46 alb. -I- l^.fat) x 2| -I- 35J = 154. 

Grains, Seeds and their By-products. — ^When buying grain it is 
very important to examine the sample carefully, being guided by 
its weight, colour, taste and smell. Grain should be stored in dry, 
covered-in bins, and on no accoimt should rats be allowed to soil 
either grain or meals. Rats and mice should be kept out of the rabbitry 
by all possible means, and food-bins should be tarred for a good distance 
from the bottom, as rats do not like tar. If, too, food is not left about 
on the floor overnight these pests will not be encouraged. Mildewed 
or stained grain should be avoided. If the grain is given other than 
in its natural state, it should be supplied fresh each time ; if it is 
boiled, for instance, only a small quantity should be treated as required. 
Red-coloured or " foxy " oats will set up internal disorders, and should 
be avoided. The red colouring arises from the oats becoming heated 
through damp storage. Mashes should be mixed and allowed to 
stand for a few hours prior to use. Occasionally bran as a change 
should be soaked and steamed several hours prior to use, and clover- 
meal can be treated in the same way. Place the bran or clover-meal 
in a bucket and cover with boiUng water ; then place a lid over the 
bucket and allow to steam and bulk for several hours when it can be 
added to the mash. Wooden buckets should have the preference over 
metal ones, in fact zinc receptacles are apt to cause zinc poisoning. 
Again, always use wooden spoons for mixing the soft food. A proper 
mixing bin should be arranged in every rabbitry. Meals are apt to 
decompose if kept too long, and should therefore be bought in limited 
quantities sufficient to last the rabbits a week, or two weeks at most. 

Barley. — This is not an altogether popular grain, but it makes a 
change if given in limited quantities and occasionally only. It is 
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rather high in carbo-hydrates, and so will come in most useful for 
winter use. As a change, too, it can be either boiled or sprouted. 
Barley-meal is very fattening, and so will form a cheap ingredient of 
the fattening ration for table rabbits, whilst it can be advantageously 
used in the winter to provide fuel. Whenever it is fed to rabbits, 
however, it must not be given in too large a quantity or too often. 
Malt culms — ^the sprouts, dried yeast, and dried hops, are all by- 
products of barley and exceedingly rich in albuminoids, but being 
so concentrated they must be used very sparingly and only occasionally. 
All three are useful tonics and aids to digestion. Dried yeast has an 
analysis of less than 1 in 1, so that readers will understand why such 
a food must be used with care. Brewers' grains can also be used 
in moderation. They form a cheap food but must be given perfectly 
fresh. Herein Ues the difficulty, and if fresh supphes cannot be obtained 
dried grains should be bought and soaked for a number of hours prior 
to use as wanted. Sour grains — in fact, sour food of any kind- 
must be rigidly avoided. Where wet grains are used they should 
be given a thorough straining and dried off with meal. 

Barley-meal. — ^This offal has its good points. It is a splendid fatten- 
ing meal when used in conjrmction with other ingredients, and can 
be used for table rabbits undergoing a course of fattening. It is very 
high in carbo-hydrates and is cheap as compared with some of the 
other fattening meals which do not show so good an analysis. For 
adult stock it is rather too fattening and too heat-producing to be 
given too often, but for winter use in moderation it is excellent, and 
occasionally in other seasons. 

Bean-meal. — My remarks regarding beans apply to the ofEal. A 
little goes a long way in narrowing the ratio of the soft food and cheapen- 
ing the cost of the whole. 

Beans. — These can be placed on a level with peas, and the herbage 
of both can be given. Beans can be treated in exactly the same way 
as recommended for peas, but both have too narrow a ratio for use 
as staple goods. The use of such foods that are so rich in albumen 
comes in when the scientiiic feeder wishes to narrow down his menu 
which has a very wide ratio. They are flesh-formers or muscle-makers, 
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and can be given to advantage to growing stock, but they must con- 
stitute only a small percentage of the ingredients of the mash, and 
not be given too often — once or twice a week being sufficient. 

Bran is and always has been very widely used in the feeding menu 
of the rabbit, and its cheapness has undoubtedly kept it to the fore. 
Bran is the outer and roughest part of the kernel — chiefly wheat — 
and the average buyer on the market knows its grades as flake, broad, 
fancy, straight, special and stone-made. Sharps — called " shorts " 
in Yorkshire — ^are between bran and middUngs, the latter being 
layers of the kernel after the outer coating or bran has been removed. 
Middhngs usually include a little flour. During the process of making 
flour the. ofials pass through wire sieves which have so many threads 
to the inch. A sieve with twenty-two threads to the inch yields 
ordinary middlings, nineteen threads sharps, and sixteen threads bran. 
There are, of course, local names to these oSals ; Liverpool calls coarse 
middUngs seconds, and sharps thirds. A mixture of coarse middhng 
and bran is, in certain districts, termed pollards. Then we have such 
local terms as blues, boxings, toppings, etc. The value of bran varies 
according to the quahty of the sample. The broad or large flaked 
kind should be selected, and when rubbed in the hand a residue of 
flour should remain. The bran of yesterday was the right material, 
but that of to-day is often very poor, so that one should strive to 
obtain a good quality sample. Bran can be given to rabbits either 
wet or dry, but the latter is the more common, perhaps. It is cooUng 
and aids digestion, " breaking up " the other foods eaten by the rabbit. 

Bread. — ^This is not used in the rabbitry to the extent it could be. 
It shows quite a good analysis, and in every household there is a 
certain amount of waste bread. It is by using such cheap foods in con- 
junction with the dearer ones that the cost of feeding can be run at 
a minimum. Since it can be served up in so many difierent ways bread 
is most useful to provide variety. It can be given dry, and rabbits 
seem to derive much amusement and pleasure from gnawing a stale 
crust or two. Another method of treating bread is to pour some 
warm water or milk into a jug, and continue to press down the stale 
bread until the whole of the liquid has been soaked up and the bread 
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is left crumbly and fairly dry. If at all moist dry ofE with middlings 
or bran, or place the jug in the oven or on the hob, so that the moisture 
will be absorbed. Yet another plan is to bake the bread in the oven 
until it is very brittle, and then pound it and use as an ingredient 
for the soft food. 

Bread and Milk. — ^Bread and milk will form a useful " change " 
feed, especially for rabbits being reared for the table, also for aihng 
specimens and does in kindle. 

Buckwheat. — ^This little grain is very rich in carbo-hydrates although 
it is deficient in muscle-growing or albuminoid elements. It can, 
however, be included in the menu of table rabbits, and given oc- 
casionally to adult rabbits in the winter. Buckwheat middlings on 
the other hand are very high in albuminoids, and must therefore 
be used moderately. 

Fish-meal. — ^Although not commonly used for rabbits this food 
is very rich in albuminoids, and a little can be used to form a suitable 
mash. It must be stored in a dry place, and a good sample purchased, 
as some fish-meals are fit only for manuring and these might cause 
ptomaine poisoning. A sample should be selected that shows not 
more than 2 or 3 per cent, of oil, and then more than half will consist 
of albuminoids. 

Gluten- feed. — ^This represents a mixture that contains a proportion 
of gluten-meal. The other ingredients are less expensive and bulky. 
This should only be bought on a guaranteed analysis. 

Gluten-meal. — ^This is a by-product of maize, and carries a high 
percentage of albumen. It is separated from corn during the manu- 
facture of glucose and starch. 

Linseed. — ^This food has its many uses and may be had in various 
forms. It can be given either as the seed itself, as a meal or as a cake. 
There is not the least doubt that linseed aids digestion, since it is so 
beneficial to ailing rabbits, and imparts a sheen to the coat of the 
rabbit to which it is fed. Linseed is often stewed and given with the 
soft food as a coat-condition for exhibition rabbits or for ailing stock. 
The linseed is boiled until it becomes a kind of jelly, and half a pound 
to two quarts of water can be the amounts chosen. Linseed meal 
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must be purchased fresh, as it so readily deteriorates with staleness. 
Linseed is high in albuminoids and oil, and the stock will benefit by 
having a little added to the ordinary food occasionally. Especially 
do breeding stock appreciate linseed and its by-products, and the 
seed on account of its oily nature will assist does at the time they 
are kindling. Eabbits intended for disposal will be improved in coat 
and condition if hnseed i& given for a short time before the animals 
are dispatched ; the difierence in " bloom " will be noticeable almost 
immediately after the linseed diet has been commenced. Daily 
grooming or hand-rubbing will help the good work of the linseed for 
conditioning purposes. Linseed, too, has a mild laxative action 
and will correct bad feeding or counteract the work of foods that are 
binding. Linseed oil must be pure, and linseed cake must be stored 
in a dry place, as dampness has been known to poison rabbits or 
bring on serious stomachic disorders. It is best given dry, crushed, 
and unsoaked, but it is not every rabbit which can be coaxed to take 
to the food, which to tempt any troublesome animal must be mixed 
with some other ingredient for which it has a fancy. 

Maize. — ^This grain must be given only in moderation since it is 
very high in carbo-hydrates or heat-producers. For adult stock it 
comes in as a useful change in the winter when more fuel is wanted, 
but even then it should be given occasionally. It is a very hard 
grain, and should be kibbled or broken, and not given whole unless 
boiled and steamed. If maize is passed through an ordinary hand 
kibbhng machine it will easily be broken, and it should then be passed 
through a sieve so that the meal that remains can be used as an oc- 
casional ingredient of the mash or soft food. When boiled, maize is 
made more digestible, and the grain can, of course, be used in larger 
quantities and more often for table rabbits than stock specimens, 
since it is a fattening food. The maize — ^kibbled or whole — should 
be allowed to soak for many hours prior to being placed in a copper 
or in a saucepan over the fire. It takes a long time to get soft, but 
swells when boiled immensely. When softened it can be given whole 
or mashed, and added to the soft food, being dried o5 wjth a suitable 
meal 
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Maize-meal. — ^This ofEal must be used witli great care for stock 
rabbits, although they will benefit by a little in the soft food occasionally 
in very cold weather. Rabbits that are being fattened can have a 
large quantity and more often, as this meal is very fattening. It 
can be given as an ingredient of the mash after being soaked and dried 
off, or it can be boiled prior to mixing, when it will become a nice jelly. 

Middlings. — ^This offal naturally has a higher analysis as regards 
albumen and carbo-hydrates than bran since it contains less husk 
and more of the kernel, and there is a certain amount of flour in the 
best samples. It can be used in mashes for all stock. 

Milk. — ^Milk can be given rabbits to drink with advantage and 
greatly benefits does with young and growing youngsters being reared 
for stock or table. It is expensive by itself, and water can therefore 
be added. The milk should be given fresh, and all vessels used must 
be kept clean. Properly soured milk — ^the water residue being thrown 
away — can occasionally be used in the mash for table rabbits. Milk 
and water mixed can be used to moisten the soft food prior to drying 
off. 

Oats. — ^These are excellent for rabbits, and whilst they should be 
supphed often the owner should not overdo the feeding of same 
The beauty of this grain lies in the fact that it can be given in so many 
different ways, thus providing the variety of feeding so necessary with 
all stock. It can be given whole or untreated, in which case heavy 
plump samples, carrying large kernels, must be selected. Many have 
grown accustomed to give their rabbits thin, light and husky oats, 
so that those in other live-stock fancies when buying this grain say, 
" Do not give me rabbit oats." The fibre or husk in oats varies greatly 
according to the quality of the grain, and it is very unwise to pay full 
prices for a sample that represents 20 or 30 per cent, of husk and 
indigestible at that. Black oats are supposed to bear thin skina 
and contain higher feeding properties than white ones. As a change 
the oats can be soaked all night, prior to being given, or boiled, or 
the supply can be mixed with tea-leaves. Pin-head oatmeal is ex- 
cellent for young groAsdng rabbits, as are Sussex-ground oats. If 
given ground the sample must be pure and unadulterated, which 
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cannot be said of every kind on ofier. Grinding by specially prepared 
millstones — ^husk and kernel — ^as is done in the original Sussex process, 
gives us a really good food. Hulled oats — ^known as " groats " in 
some localities — are also most useful for growing youngsters. Rolled 
or crushed oats enable us to give this most useful grain in another 
form. The by-products of oats are expensive, of course, but their 
use can be limited and recommended where the best quality table 
rabbits are being reared. I have often wondered why rabbit-breeders 
do not make more use of sprouted oats. Most grains can be sprouted, 
but oats are chiefly used. They can be sprouted all the year round, 
and should come in most handy when green food is scarce. A sprout- 
ing-box to hold 2 lb. of oats should measure about 2 feet long by 
1 foot wide, and be several inches deep. Having soaked the oats to 
be sprouted in warm water for a day the water should be drained off 
and the oats placed in the sprouting-box to the depth of an inch. 
A number of holes must be bored in the bottom of the box to carry 
ofE the water, and no soil is necessary. The oats must be watered 
continually with lukewarm water, and be regularly stirred until 
sprouting commences, when the oats should not be again disturbed, 
although watering is still necessary. The oats — ^roots and greenery — 
should be fed to the rabbits when the sprouts are tender and young 
(say 2 or 3 inches high), and they form a succulent and economical 
combined grain and " green " food. The oat-sprouting-boxes should 
be kept in a greenhouse or warm room, and I may add that 4 lb. 
of dry oats have, when sprouted, been known to weigh over 18 lb. 
The quickness of sprouting will depend upon the heat but the sprouts 
are very quickly ready for feeding. A piece of flannel that has been 
wrimg out in water in which a little charcoal has been added will 
prevent the oats from turning sour if it is placed underneath the 
oats during the sprouting process. Ordinary grocer's boxes will do 
to sprout oats in. If rabbits have their liberty oats can be buried 
to provide succulent green-stufi for the animals when the sprouts 
come up. 

Oil-cakes. — ^These and cotton-cakes, more commonly fed to farm- 
stock, can be used for rabbits if well broken up and given in limited 
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quantities. Decorticated cotton cakes are to be preferred to un- 
decorticated, as in the former the husks of the cotton seed have been 
removed. 

Peas. — ^These are very useful, but instead of being given dry they 
are best soaked overnight and well strained the next day prior to being 
fed to the rabbits. Split, pigeon and similar peas can be used and 
treated in the same way, and they will be found to make a good addi- 
tion to the menu during the winter. Peas and pea-meal are very 
high in albimiinoids, and must on that account be used in moderation. 

Pea-meal. — ^This ofEal is very rich in albuminoids and is on a level 
with bean-meal. By the use of a httle bean-meal in the soft food 
bulky and cheap ingredients bearing a wide ratio can be used, and 
yet the whole will show a suitable ratio. 

Rice. — ^This makes a palatable dish when boiled and " dried ofE," 
but should not be given too freely. 

Sharps or Pollards. — This ofial is between bran and middhngs, but 
shows about the same analysis as bran. It is also known as pollards, 
but middhngs should be used in preference to sharps if valuable stock 
rabbits or young ones being fattened are concerned. 

Soya Bean-meal. — ^Less than ten years ago Europe did not know 
of the supreme value of the Soya bean from China. From this wonder- 
ful little golden bean can be produced the following : 

Artificial bone Coffee substitute Oil 

Artificial miiit fertiliser Oilcake 

Bean cuke Flour Sauce 

Biscuits and food for diabetes Macaroni preparations Soups 

patients Meal for farm stock Vegetable (like marrow-tat peas) 

Cheese Meat substitute 
Chocolate substitute 

The oil extracted from the bean is used in the manufacture of : 

Dynamite and high explosives Margarine Salad oil 

Lamp oil Paints, varnishes Soaps 

Lard substitute Paper umbrellas and lanterns Toilet powder 

LinoJeuin Preserving sardines Waterproof cloth 

Lubricating oil Bubber substitutes 

The Chinese have cultivated the plant for over two thousand years 
on the plains of Manchuria, and after the Russo-Jap war had brought 
the Japanese in closer touch with the Soya bean districts, a trial order 
was sent to England in 1908 from a firm of Japanese exporters. Then 
followed a boom in Europe, the merits of the httle golden bean were 
found to be all that had been claimed for it. The pod is about 2 inches 
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long and the stem erect and 2 feet or 3 feet high. There are three 
varieties, viz., yellow, green and black, but the former is the most 
valuable. The quantity of oil extracted from the bean varies from 
16 to 19 per cent. Soya beans and Soya bean-meal are very rich in 
albuminoids and carry as narrow a ratio as 1 of albumen to 2 of carbo- 
hydrates. Such goods, therefore, must be used very carefully and in 
limited quantities. At one time it was difficult to buy the Soya bean 
and its ofEal except in large quantities, but there are many firms 
now marketing this valuable foodstufE. 

Sunflowers. — Sunflower seeds and leaves will be ready for feeding 
about autumn time and whilst the seeds can be mixed with oats, a 
little wheat or bran, the leaves must not be overlooked for they have 
certain medicinal properties. 

Tea-leaves. — ^Tea-leaves cannot be said to have any special feeding 
value, but they are used to supply moisture to bran or any other 
dry food or meal. They come in useful in the winter when wild plants 
and roots are scarce. 

Treade. — ^This can be used in moderation for table rabbits, being 
added to the soft food. Cod-Uver oil, melted fat, dripping, etc., are 
other useful ingredients for fattening mashes if used in moderate 
quantities. A piece of dripping can be placed on top of the hot mash 
and melted. 

Wheat. — ^This is a very useful grain and it can be boiled as a change. 
It is often used with oats since, if the latter is of a husky nature, some 
rabbits will " pick and choose " and leave the poor quaUty grain, 
scratching it out of the troughs, and so wasting it. If wheat is mixed 
with the oats the latter seem to go down better. Wheat can be given 
to both growing and adult stock, and biscuit meal — of which wheat 
forms the basis — although dear, can be used in small quantities if 
desired. In feeding one must of course keep down expenses or give 
such foods as are economical, for the purpose for which the rabbits 
are intended. Wheat screenings, if clean, can be purchased, but if 
floor sweepings, weed-seeds and husks predominate the sample should 
be discarded. Flaked wheat is another form of this grain that can 
be given to rabbits. 
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Analyses of Grains, Seeds and By-products. 



Grain, Seed, or 


Water. 


Ash. 


Albu- 


Fibre. 


Carbo- 


Fat. 


Albuminoid 


By-product. 






men. 




hydrates. 




Ratio. 


Bailey - ' - 


10-9 


2-4 


12-4 


2-7 


69-8 


1-8 


1 to6 


Bailey-meal 


11-9 


2-6 


10-5 


6-5 


66-3 


2-2 


lto6 


Malt Culms 


10-2 


5-7 


23-2 


10-7 


48-5 


1-7 


1 to2 


Brewers' Grains - 


76-6 


1-2 


4-9 


6-2 


10-6 


0-5 


— 


Dried Grains 


— 


— 


32-7 


— 


37-2 


10-7 


ltd 


Dried Hops 








26-7 


— 


33-3 


8-4 


Itol 


Dried Yeast 


13-5 


3 


45-94 
25-5 


10-0 


35-4 
46-5 


1-4 
1-5 


1 tol 


Beans 


lto2 


Soya Beans 


10-8 
12-6 


4-7 
2-0 


34 
10-0 


4-8 
8-7 


28-8 
64-5 


16-9 
2-2 


I to 2 


Buckwheat - 


1 to7 


„ bran 


10-5 


3 1 


12-4 


31-9 


38-8 


3-3 


1 to 4 


„ Middlings 


13-2 
10-2 


4-9 
3-5 


28-9 
18-4 


41 
23-2 


41-9 
24-7 


7-0 
19-9 


1 to2 


Cotton-seed 


1 to4 


„ „ meal 


8-2 


7-2 


42-3 


5-6 


23-6 


13-1 


Itol 


DecorticatedCottonCake 


10-6 


1-5 


43-78 
10-3 


2-2 


23-56 

70-4 


11-38 
5-0 


1 tol 


Maize 


lto8 


Maize-meal 


15-0 


1-4 


9-2 


1-9 


68-7 


3-8 


lto8 


Pop Com - 


10-7 


1-5 


11-6 


1-8 


69-2 


5-2 


lto7 


Gluten Meal 


8-2 


•9 


29-3 


3-3 


46-5 


11-8 


1 to2i 


Gluten Feed 


8-5 
110 


1-7 
3-0 


26-2 
U-8 


7-2 
9-5 


53-3 

59-7 


31 

5-0 


1 to2i 


Oats (whole or ground) 


1 to6 


Oat-meal • 


7-9 


2-0 


14-7 


0-2 


67-4 


7-1 


1 to5i 


Boiled Oats 


8-5 


1-9 


15-0 


0-6 


66-0 


8-0 


1 toSJt 


Clipped Oats 


11-2 
14-0 


2-8 
2-6 


12-0 
20-2 


7-4 
14-4 


61-6 
51-1 


5-0 
1-2 


1 to6 


Peas - 


1 to 2 


Pea-meal - 


10-3 
11-6 


2-5 
1-9 


23-0 
10-6 


10-0 
1-7 


48-5 
72-5 


2-0 
1-7 


1 to2 


Rye - 


lto7 


Millet 


14-0 
10-5 


3-3 

1-8 


n-8 

11-9 


9-5 
1-8 


57-4 
71-9 


4-0 
2-7 


ItoSi 


Whole Wheat - 


1 to6 


Wheat Bran 


11-9 


5-8 


11-4 


9-0 


63-9 


4-0 


lto4 


„ Middlings 


121 


3-3 


15-6 


4-6 


60-4 


4-0 


lto4 


„ Screenings 


11-6 


2-9 


12-5 


4-9 


65-1 


3-0 


lto5 


Bread 


31-2 


— 


6-9 


— 


44-2 


0-9 


lto6i 


Biscuit Meal 


12-5 


1-3 


12-0 
10-0 


3-3 


64-0 
68-0 


10-0 
4-0 


lto7 


Dan - 


lto6 


Hempseed - 


— 


— 


10-0 


— 


45-0 


21-0 


lto9 


Kaffir Corn 








11-81 


— 


67-76 


4-0 


lto6 


Tifintils 


14-0 





23-0 





53-0 


1-5 


1 to2 


Linseed - - - 


12-3 


3-4 


20-5 


7-2 


19-6 


37-0 


lto5 


Linseed Meal 


9-2 


5-7 


32-9 


8-9 


35-4 


7-0 


Itoli 


Linseed Cake 


11-7 


7-7 


28-3 


— 


29-0 


9-0 


— 


Poppy Seed 


14-5 


5-5 


17-5 


— 


23-2 


39-0 


— 


Poppy Seed Cake 


10-0 


8-5 


32 


— 


12-3 


7-2 


— 


Rice . - - - 


11-4 


0-4 


7-6 


0-2 


79-2 


0-4 


1 tolO 


Sorghum Seed - 


12-8 


2-1 


9-1 


2-6 


69-8 


3-6 


lto8i 


Sunflower Seed - 


8-6 


2-6 


16-3 


29-9 


21-4 


21-0 


1 to4 


Sunflower Cake - 


10-0 


10-6 


34-2 


— 


17-0 


11-0 


— 


Beech Mast (shelled) - 


12-6 


7-6 


37-0 


— 


28-0 


6-8 


— 


„ Cake - - 


10-5 


6-2 


24-0 


— — 


16-6 


6>0 


""■ 
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Green-stuffs, etc., for Rabbits. — The rabbit-keeper need aot go 
short of green-stuff whilst it is in season, and then he can follow 
on with roots, hay, clover-meal, etc., in the winter. The value of 
good-quality hay cannot be over-estimated, but it soon becomes 
mouldy if stored in a damp place, and mouldy hay is poisonous for 
rabbits. Green food if given wet will set up diarrhoea or internal 
trouble of some kind or other. Green-stuff should be stored on a 
wire-netting shelf or ledge to drain prior to use, but do not arrange 
the shelves above each other. Greenery, if left in the sun for long 





Medicago sativa, L. 

Altalta or Lucernt ; P. 



Ulex euTopaeus, L. 
Furu, Ooru, WMn ; T. 



in its wet state, quickly heats, especially if it is heaped together. 
When cutting wet meadow-grass, clover, grass on lawns, etc., place 
the green-stuff in a cool place to dry, scattering it loosely over the 
"draining" or wire-netting shelf and occasionally "tossing" it. 
Never give frozen green-stuff until it has been perfectly thawed and 
drained, and avoid decayed leaves. Tops and hauhns of potatoes and 
runner-beans must not be given to rabbits. 

Alfalfa.— Hhia is a very popular food for farm stock in America, but 
it has not been exploited over here to any great extent. It can be fed 
to rabbits green or dry (as hay or meal) just like clover. In fact 
in this country we favour clover as against alfalfa, which we know 
as lucerne, although they are one and the same. Alfalfa (or lucerne) 
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is a rapid grower, and many crops can be had during the season ; 
hence its popularity. It is succulent and full of " body " and pos- 
sesses practically the same feeding merits as clover. It requires a 
light, dry and chalky soil if it is to be cut four or five times a year. 

Cabbages. — Leaves of cabbages are rather coarse and purging, and 
although they are commonly fed to rabbits there are many other kinds 
of greenery I prefer and recommend. Where cabbages are too freely 
given the hutches smell, but the stalks will greatly amuse the rabbits. 

Cauliflowers. — The leaves of cauliflowers form a cheap food, and 
can be had during most of the year. They are decidedly more useful 
than cabbage leaves. 

Celery. — This is highly appreciated by rabbits, but is rather stimu- 
lating, so must not be given in large quantities. The tops come in 
useful late in the season. 

Clover. — Rabbits are very fond of clovers, whether of the red, white 
or lesser trefoils, and they can be fed green, as hay or as meal. Where 
rabbits are put out to graze the ground should be limed, so that the 
clovers wiU be brought out. Grass chppings containing a good pro- 
portion of clover are excellent for rabbits. Clover should hot be 
given ad lib., as rabbits are very fond of it, and will overfeed them- 
selves, causing internal disorders. 

Glover-hay.- — This is richer in albuminoid matter than meadow 
hay, and is relished by the rabbits. There are many brands on the 
market, but some are useless, being more after the nature of litter 
than food. 

Clover-meal. — This is really clover-hay meal, and room for a Uttle 
can be found in the soft food for growing stock and for adults in the 
winter. It is rich in albumen, muscle-building elements, and mineral 
matter. When buying such meals, however, insist on getting a guar- 
anteed analysis, as it is so easy to adulterate meals. 

Endive. — This is another good green food, and possesses excellent 
medicinal properties. 

Furze. — Furze or gorse, if young, can be given to rabbits as it bears 
a good nutritive value — nearly 10 per cent, of carbo-hydrates, and 
over 3 per cent, of flesh-formers. 
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Grass. — ^Where the rabbit-keeper has grass-land he should economise 
in the feeding of his rabbits by placing them out to graze in portable 
hutches or coops, seeing that they have fresh ground continually. 
If grass is cut and fed to the rabbits in their hutches only the young 
shoots should be selected, as the animals will not look at the coarse 
quaUty grass. 

Hay. — All rabbits are fond of hay, especially when the sample is 
rich in grasses, clovers, and wild plants. It must be sweet-smelling 
and not musty. It is the variety to be found in hay which makes 
the latter so valuable for, and appreciated by, rabbits, and each rabbit 
can have a small daily allowance. The supply should be placed in 
a light rack, and as hay is so valuable a staple food it can be left always 
within reach of the rabbits. Rack-feeding, too, avoids waste. 

Kale. — All who keep rabbits in any numbers should grow kale, 
which is excellent for rabbits. It is very easily cultivated. 

KoM-rdbi. — This is a cultivated form of the wild cabbage, and has 
a turnip-formed stem. It is a sister to kale, cauhflower, broccoli, 
etc., and has an analysis of 2-85 flesh-formers and 8-2 carbo-hydrates 
or heat-producers. In reality it is a turnip-cabbage, and has good 
keeping qualities. 

Lettuce. — This green-stufE has medicinal 
properties, and makes an excellent food 
when in season. Like endive, milk and 
sow thistles, lettuce contains vegetable 
milk and is good for does with young. 

Mustard. — Rabbits are very fond of 
mustard, which can be sown from spring 
to autumn. It should be sown thickly 
and fed whilst the tops are young and 
tender, as rabbits do not fancy coarse 
greenstuff. 

Onion Tops. — As an occasional change, 
and in moderation, onion tops and 
onions themselves may be included in Onobrychis sativa, Lam. 

, 0, vicisefolU, Scop, 

the menu, SatnMn; Pk. 
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Radish Tops. — These can be given occasionally. 

Rape. — This is a hardy crop and useful, as it will grow late in the 
autumn. 

Sainfoin. — Translating the name we have sain, wholesome, and foin, 
hay. It grows about 2 feet high, and bears spikes of pink or crimson 
flowers with one-seeded wrinkled pods. It grows well on chalky soils. 

Swiss Chard. — This is cultivated in rows, and grows continually 
after each successive cutting. One seedhng will produce a large amount 
of succulent green food in a season. 





Anthyllis Vulneraria, L. 
Kiituy Veteh, Lady't-tingert ; T.—B. 



Vicia aativa, L. 

Vttci; P. 



Tares or Vetches. — Like sainfoin, lucerne, etc., vetches are excellent 
for rabbits, and are planted in late autunm for use in spring, or in the 
spring for use in the summer. Vetches have purple flowers. 

Tree Sprigs and Leaws.— Sprigs and leaves from nut, blackberry, 
elm and oak trees can be given to rabbits occasionally, whilst leaves 
and bark of the hawthorn are liked. Larch is very attractive to rabbits 
in their wild state. Prunings of fruit trees will amuse and interest 
rabbits. 

Roots, etc., for Rabbits. — ^Roota come in for use during the 
winter when green-stuff is scarce. When cut, the roots should be 
stored in beds of earth and straw for the winter. Boots should be 
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Analyses of Green Food, Hay and Roots. 



Artiole. 


Water. 


Ash. 


Albumer 


Fibre. 


Carbo- 
hydrates 


Fat. 


Artichokes 


80-0 


1-0 


2-5 


0-8 


15-5 


0-2 


Beetroot - 


81-6 


0-7 


1-0 


1-6 


15-1 


O'l 


Beet, Sugar 


86-4 


0-9 


1-8 


•9 


9-8 


0<1 


Beet pulp (dry) 


8-0 


6-4 


9-5 


15-4 


61-3 


0-4 


Beet pulp (green) - 


89-8 


0-6 


0-9 


2-4 


6-3 


— 


Cabbage, Drumhead, outer 














leaves - - . . 


91-0 


2-2 


1-6 


0-2 


5-0 


— 


Cabbage, Drumhead, inner 














leaves - - - - 


89-4 


0-8 


1-5 


1-3 


7-0 


__ 


Carrot, leaves - 


82-2 


3-6 


3-2 


3-0 


7-0 


1-0 


Carrot, root - 


85-0 


0-9 


1-4 


1-7 


10-8 


0-2 


Chard, Swiss - 


87-8 


2-4 


4-4 


2-9 


2-6 


0-4 


Clover, green - 


79-5 


1-9 


3-5 


6-3 


18-1 


0-7 


Clover, hay 


16-0 


6-2 


14-5 


26-5 


34-6 


2-2 


Comfrey, prickly, green 


88-4 


1-9 


2-7 


0-2 


6-8 


— 


Comfrey, prickly, hay 


16-0 


13-7 


19-5 


1-7 


49-1 


— 


Gorse .... 


72-0 


2-0 


3-2 


— 


8-2 


M 


Grass, green - 


68-8 


2-0 


3-4 


10-8 


14-1 


0-9 


Grass, hay 


15-0 


5-7 


9-4 


28-5 


38-8 


2-6 


Kohl-rabi, leaves 


85-0 


1-8 


2-8 


1-4 


8-2 


0-8 


Kohl-rabi, bulbs 


87-0 


1-0 


1-3 


M 


9-5 


0-1 


Lettuce . . - 


94-3 


1-0 


0-7 


— 


4-0 


— 


Lucerne, green 


74-0 


2-0 


4-5 


9-5 


9-2 


0-8 


Lucerne, hay - 


16-5 


6-8 


16-0 


26-6 


31-8 


2-3 


Mangel-wurzel, leaves 


90-5 


1-8 


1-9 


1-3 


4-0 


0-6 


Mangel-wurzel, roots 


88-0 


0-8 


11 


0-9 


9-1 


0-1 


Onions . . - - 


87-6 


0-6 


1-4 


0-7 


9-4 


0-3 


Onion tops 


91-0 


1-1 


3-9 


3-0 


0-8 


0-2 


Parsnips, leaves 


83-1 


2-6 


1-8 


2-2 


9-9 


0-4 


Parsnips, roots 


86-3 


0-7 


1-6 


1-0 


10-2 


0-2 


Pears and apples 


83-0 


0-4 


0-4 


1-0 


16-2 


— 


Potato 


75-0 


0-9 


2-1 


11 


20-6 


0-3 


Rape 


89-2 


2-0 


3-4 


2-6 


2-3 


0-6 


Sainfoin, green 


80-0 


1-5 


3-2 


— 


8-0 


0-3 


Sainfoin, hay - 


16-3 


6-3 


13-3 


— 


36-0 


1-6 


Sprouted oats - 


62-2 


2-5 


3-4 


11-2 


19-3 


1-4 


Turnip, Swede, leaves 


88-3 


2-3 


21 


1-6 


5-2 


0-5 


Turnip, Swede, bulbs 


89-4 


0-6 


1-4 


1-3 


7-1 


0-2 


Turnip, yellow, leaves 


87-2 


1-8 


2-8 


4-2 


4-0 


— 


Turnip, yellow, bulbs 


90-5 


0-6 


1-8 


2-3 


4-6 


0-2 


Turnip, white, leaves 


88-0 


1-8 


2-5 


3-9 


3-8 


— 


Turnip, white, bulbs 


92-0 


0-7 


11 


0-8 


5-3 


0-1 


Vetch or Tare, green 


82-0 


1-8 


3-5 


— 


6-6 


0-3 


Vetch or Tare, hay - 


16-4 


8-4 


14-0 


""' 


32-5 


1-5 
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well cleaned and topped before being fed to rabbits, and can be given 
either whole or in slices. Parsnips, turnips, carrots, swedes, beets, 
mangels, etc., are usually foiind under the heading of " roots." Dried 
brewers' grains are often brought into use when roots are scarce, the 
grains being well soaked prior to being dried ofi with bran or middUngs. 
Frozen roots must not be given to rabbits on any account until they 
have been perfectly thawed. Many rabbit breeders boil roots and 
add them to the mash, and whilst this plan may be adopted as an 
occasional change the roots are appreciated best in the winter given 
raw. 

Acorns. — Much doubt exists as to whether acorns should be given 
to live-stock, but there is not the least doubt that most animals in 
their wild state appreciate this food. Acorns are very fattening 
and have medicinal properties, but the tannin they contain is against 
their being used too freely. Given occasionally and in limited quanti- 
ties acorns are useful, but on no account must they be given alone as 
a solid meal or in large quantities. 

Artichokes. — ^These show a very high percentage of heat-producing 
elements, as much as 15 '5, whilst albuminoid matter stands as high 
as 2'5. They represent a very useful root that the rabbit-keeper 
should use to the full, and grow in quantity where rabbits are kept 
on extensive lines. They grow almost anywhere and in the heaviest 
of soils, and yield a large amount of greenery. The French rabbit- 
keepers hold artichokes in high esteem. 

Beet-pulp, — ^This is a by-product of the beet-sugar industry. 

Beetroot. — ^This has its use, but there are much better roots to 
select. 

Carrots. — ^These are richer in carbo-hydrates than many people 
imagine, and so they come in useful for winter feeding. As with 
other roots they must be cleaned and topped prior to use, and can 
be given either whole or sUced. Rabbits are very fond of carrots. 
Carrot-tops are appreciated by rabbits, and should be given occa- 
sionally. Carrots may be said to hold pride of place in winter roots, 
with swedes and mangels close up for second position. Prior to use 
diseased parts of carrots must be cut out. 
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Mangds. — ^Mangel-wurzels do not seem to stand the frost like 
turnips or swedes, and require to be stored early, and when being 
stored more of the leaves must be left on than with the two roots 
just mentioned. They should be perfectly ripe when used, as their 
value depends upon their degree of ripeness. Bowel and stomach 
troubles result from the giving of unripe mangels, and it is advisable, 
therefore, to keep them stored till well after Christmas. Start their 
use in February when the supply of swedes gives out, and continue 
to give them till well into the spring. Care must be taken not to over- 
do the feeding of mangels, as rabbits are so fond of them, and their 
too Uberal use is not altogether advisable. The " golden tankard " 
and " long red " have a higher feeding value than the " yellow globe " 
so commonly grown. The crown should be removed prior to feeding 
as it contains matter that will harm the rabbits. 

Potatoes. — ^Thes'e are fattening, and come in very useful for young 
rabbits being fattened for the table. The small ones should be used, 
and feeding can be cheapened by their inclusion in the mash. They 
should not be given exclusively even to table rabbits, but should take 
their proper place amongst other ingredients. For adult breeding 
stock they can be used occasionally in the soft food, but they are 
of too fattening a nature to be too freely used for stock other than 
that which is being prepared for the table. Prior to use they should 
be boiled and the liquor thrown away. See that the potatoes are 
sound, any green, rotten or sprouted ones being discarded. Potato 
haulms are poisonous, and raw peelings should not be given to the 
stock. Wash the potatoes and boil them in their skins, then rinse 
and mash up for use in the soft food. Some rabbit-keepers bake 
potatoes, and give them in their jackets when cool. 

Sugar Beet. — ^This has come to the front of late as a food for rabbits. 
It can be very cheaply cultivated from seeds. The roots can be 
given to the rabbits in the winter or left in the ground until the next 
year, when an early crop of green-stufi will be ready for feeding, 
and both greenery and roots can then be given. Sugar-beet is there- 
fore very useful and economical. 

/Swetfes.— Swedes are a valuable root, and are popularly used by 
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rabbit-keepers. They can be easily distinguished from turnips by 
their bluish-tinged leaves, and the latter spring from a kind of neck 
at the crown which is not the case with the turnip. They come in 
very handy for feeding after about November, and both roots and 
leaves are liked by the rabbit. 

Turnips. — ^Turnip-tops are not Uked by rabbits, and although the 
roots caai be given in moderation and occasionally, they are too heating 
to be fed freely. 

Analyses of Other Foods. 



Article. 


Water. 


Ash. 


Albumen. 


Fibre. 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


Fat. 


Aooms - 


56-0 


1-0 


2-5 


4-4 


34-5 


1-6 


Buttermilk 


90-0 


0-7 


4-0 


— 


4-0 


1-2 


Coooanut cake 


12-6 


5-0 


23-3 


— 


30-2 


8-2 


Cream 


57-0 


0-5 


9-0 


— 


1-0 


32-5 


Dates 


20-7 


1-7 


6-4 


— 


73-0 


0-2 


Earthnut, cake 


9-4 


7-1 


32-0 


— 


14-4 


8<4 


Earthnut, shelled - 


7-5 


12-6 


47-5 


— 


15-5 


6-3 


Fish-meal 


(Varies accord 


ing to samp 


le ; ask for guaranteed 




analysis.) 










Horse-chestnuts 


49-4 


1-4 


6-4 


. — 


35-0 


1-0 


Milk 


87-2 


0-6 


3-6 


— 


4-9 


3-7 


Milk, skimmed 


90-6 


0-7 


31 


— 


5-3 


0-3 


Milk, separated 


90-5 


0-7 


3-9 





4-5 


0-4 


Molasses 


92-0 


1-6 


2-0 




4-5 





Palm-nut meal, pressed 


9-0 


3-9 


18-5 


— 


33-3 


3-3 


Palm-nut cake 


9-0 


3-6 


16-3 


— 


33-3 


13-0 


Pea-nuts - 


7-5 


1-7 


24-5 


— 


11-9 


30-0 


Walnut cake 


13-5 


5-0 


34-5 


— 


25-0 


11 -0 


Walnuts 


44-7 


1-7 


12-6 


— 


9-0 


31-5 



Wild Plants for Rabbits.— There are tens upon tens of wild 
plants which are suitable for rabbits, but the poisonous ones must be 
avoided. Many of the latter kind, however, are poisonous only 
when eaten in large quantities or given exclusively as a full meal. 
Hutched rabbits that have not seen much greenery throughout the 
winter, or which have been stinted for green-stuff, naturally gorge 
themselves when wild plants are provided, and if some of the more 
doubtful ones predominate, poisoning is likely to follow. Ring the 
changes on wild plants, and when out gathering do not fill the basket 
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01 bag with dandelions and sowthistle, 
bat allow for a wide selection. The same 
remarks apply to the feeding of wild 
plants to the rabbits. Where rabbits are 
running on free range they very carefully 
pass over the more or less poisonous 
weeds, etc. 

Chervil. — The foliage and habit of this 
plant are the same as the sweet cicely, 
in fact, the latter was in former days 
called the great chervil. Flowering in 
the spring it is to be found under hedges 
and on the borders of fields. 

Chicory.— This plant is easily recog- 
nised by its wiry branching stem and 

bright blue flowers of the size and shape of the dandeUon. It is 
the tap-root much enlarged by cultivation which supplies the 




Ciohorium Intybus, L. 

Suteory, Chkoty / B. 





Stellaria media, Vill. 

CMelmetii 



Cerastium vulgatum, L. 
C. glomeratum, Th. ; Tiacosum, L. 

Mouie-mr Chickaeti. 



chicory of commerce, when roasted and ground to powder. It 
grows wild in certain parts of England, in dry wastes, on road-sides 
and borders of fields. Babbits are very fond of chicory, and it is 
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Tussilago Farfara, L. 

CoUsjoot; Y. 



grown especially for the rabbits by many 
fanciers. Chicory acts as a tonic, puri- 
fying the blood, and keeping the rabbits 
in good healthy condition. It is the 
giant variety which is commonly culti- 
vated, and packets of seeds with instruc- 
tion as to cultivation can be purchased 
cheaply. The plant grows rapidly, and 
reaches a height of several feet. The 
usual practice is to cut ofi the stems 
when they are about a foot high, to 
ensure a bushy growth. 

Chickweed. — This is another auxiliary 
food, and can be had all the year round 
and found almost anywhere. It used to 
be an ingredient in a plaster for broken bones and swellings, being 
supposed to be binding and cooling. It has often been recom- 
mended for human use when vegetables are scarce. 

Coltsfoot. — ^This is found in abundance on waste land. Has been 
used for coughs and pectoral drug also for stomach ails in humans, 
whilst the leaves are sometimes manufactured into tobacco and for 
cigar-making, and are smoked in cases of asthma. The leaves are 
large and there are two kinds — common and butterbur. In the 
former the flower-heads are solitary and florets yellow, whilst in the 
latter there are many heads, and the florets are of a dull pinkish- 
purple hue. There is a copious pappus of soft snow-white hairs. 
The leaves appear in the spring after the flower-heads have 
withered. 

Comfrey. — ^In the middle ages this was a famous remedy for wounds, 
and has been used like marsh mallow as an emollient for intestinal 
troubles. It is a rough, hairy perennial, with yellow or purple drooping 
flowers, and is found on moist banks and the borders of meadows. 
It flowers in the spring and summer. 

Coriander. — Another member of the parsley family, being found 
in waste places. The flowers are white and appear in the summer. 
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It stands a foot to a foot and a half high, and emits a very disagreeable 
smell when rubbed. 

Danddions. — ^The leaves of dandelions come in useful in spring and 
summer, but they have their best feeding value in the former season. 
Dandehon leaves possess medicinal properties acting on the kidneys, 
but whilst they are recommended they must not be given ad lib., 
or for a lengthened period without a break. " Variety " should be 
the keynote in feeding rabbits. Giant dandeUons can be grown from 
seeds in vacant corners, etc. DandeUons have a good effect on the 
kidneys. 





Symphytum officinale, L. 
Comfrey ; P. 






Coriandrum sativum, L. 

Coriander. 



Fennd. — ^This is another member of the parsley family, and the 
leaves are liked by rabbits. Pliny records twenty-two remedies in 
fennel. It is found on dry, rocky banks, establishing itself in stony 
or hilly districts. The stems are erect and branched 2 or 3 feet, whilst 
the flowers are yellow. 

Oroundsel. — ^This is a useful auxihary food, and its Latin name 
(Senecis mdgaris) is from sanex, an old man, in allusion to the white 
hair or pappus on the fruit. It is an erect branching annual from 
6 to 12 inches high, the flower-heads being in clusters and bearing 
loose, cottony wool. The leaves have toothed or jagged lobes. 
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Bedge and Beaked Parsley. — ^These members of the parsley family 
are excellent for rabbits and the animals hke them, but they are 





Fceniculum vulgare, Gse. 
F. officinale, All. Fennel; Y. 



Senecio vulgaris, L. 

Oroundiel; T. 



often confused with hemlock which is a deadly poison. Further on 

in this chapter I have dealt with their pecuUarities. {See " Poisonous 

Foods and Plants.") 

Hemlock. — ^This is also a member of the parsley family, but is a 

deadly poison and must not be given to rabbits. As so many confuse 

it with hedge and beaked parsley when gathering wild plants I 

have later on in this chapter mentioned 

how hemlock can be told from the 

others. (See "Poisonous Foods and 

Plants.") 

Hogweed. — ^Thia wild plant is excellent 

for rabbits, and is also known as cow 

parsnip. It is a tall, coarse plant, the 

whole being more or less rough, with 

short, stifi hairs. The leaves are usually 

three-lobed and toothed, and measure 

from 3 to 5 inches long, and the same 

., , „ . ,. ^ in width. Found in meadows, hedges, 

Altiteea officinahs, L, • o • 

tforiA uattous R- pas^uies, dltchea and thickets. 
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Marsh Mallow. — ^This is a local plant found in marshy meadows, 
etc., near the sea, and has a thick root, rose-coloured flowers and 
downy leaves. Its root has long been used as an emollient, and as 
an ingredient of lozenges. As a syrup it is used for bronchial affec- 
tions, whilst the leaves are good for fomentations. There is, too, the 
common mallow, the flat fruits of which country children call cheeses 
and eat. No member of the mallow family is poisonous. The flowers 
of the common variety are a reddish-purple. The dwarf mallow has 
pale bluish coloured flowers. 





Plantago major, L. 

Oreaier Plantain. 



Myrrhis odorata, Scop. 

Sweet Cteelt/. 



Plantain. — ^There are several kinds of this wild plant — all good food 
for rabbits. It is narrow or broad leaved, according to the variety. 

Shepherd's Purse. — ^This is an exceUent plant-food and recom- 
mended for rabbits suffering from scours. It has a tapering root 
striking to a great depth, and small white flowers. It is one of our 
conmionest weeds and is also known as pouch weed. 

Sowthisde. — ^This weed is much neglected. Being rich in milk 
juice it is very nutritious. Flower-heads carry yellow or blue florets, 
the pappus being white and silky. 

Sweet Cicely. — Easily recognised by its carraway-like odour and 
light patches upon the le&v^. R&bljita aire verjr f«Q(J q{ tbe |e»v?§ 
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Thymus Serpyllum, L. 

Wild Thyme ; P. 



of sweet cicely, fennel, and chervil — all 
members of the parsley family. Leaves 
can be obtained from spring onwards, and 
have tonic properties when given young 
and tender. It is found in pastures, hilly 
districts and near houses or cottages. It 
flowers in spring and early summer. 
Formerly cultivated as pot-herb. 

Thyme. — ^This is a low, much-branched 
and spreading under-shrub or herb, with 
small leaves and flowers in terminal leafy 
heads. The plant is often covered with short, 
stiffish hairs. It flowers during the whole of the summer and is found 
on banks and dry, hilly pastures, being abundant in this country. The 
flowers are purple and rarely white, whilst the shxub is very aromatic. 
Poisonous Foods and Plants. — ^Rabbits will relish scores and 
scores of different kinds of food-stuff, but there are some that must 
be fed with care, and others strictly avoided. Many of the wild plants 
contain poison, but no harm results from their being given to rabbits 
in limited quantities and variety. In feeding wild plants one must not 
give a full meal of one plant, but mix several together to provide 
variety and make the use of them quite safe. 

Alsike Clover. — This should not be given in large quantities. It 
can be distinguished from white clover by its pale pink flowering. 

Apples. — Apples — raw and boiled — are often given to rabbits, 
but they are poisonous if given in any quantity. "When boiled they 
are not so harmful, but rabbits fed heavily on them seem to waste 
away and die, due to the acid probably. 

Buttercups. — Wild rabbits, cows, and other farm stock grazing in 
the fields avoid the buttercup, as it is a rank poison. The poison 
is dissipated from all buttercups by drying, so that when found in 
hay they are quite edible and harmless. 

Crops on Manured Soils. — The soil where greenery and vegetables 
are being grown for rabbits, must not be manured by the animals' 
urine or dung. 
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Fool's Parsley. — This is poisonous, and the leaves, resembling 
parsley, must not be given to rabbits. It flowers in July and August, 
is 1 to 2 feet high, and the flowers are small and have a kind of swallow's 
tail attached to each flower. It is found in hedgerows and waste 
places. The leaves are a bright green in colour, and if the plant is 
rubbed in the hand it emits a nauseous smell. 

Hemlock and Parsley. — There are so many difierent members of the 
parsley family, and all much the same in general appearance, that 
only the expert can distinguish the different kinds. Hemlock is a 





Conium maculatum, L. 
Bemloet. 



Chcerophyllum Anthriscus, 
Lam. 

Anthriscus vulgaris, Bero, Scandix, 
Beck. 

Beaked Parties, Burr Chervti. 



deadly poison, and it was the poisonous juice of this plant, or the 
water hemlock, which was given to Socrates. "When gathering wild 
plants one is apt to gather the hemlock for wild parsley, and where 
children are sent out to collect plants these should always be carefully 
gone over by the rabbit-keeper on their return, to see that hemlock 
is not included. Hedge and wild beaked parsley are excellent foods 
for rabbits, and the owner must learn how to distinguish them from 
hemlock, since the latter will kill the healthiest rabbit. The following 
comparisoiis will prove helpful;^ 
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Peculiarities. 


Hemlock. 


Parsley. 


Stem 


2 to 6 ft., stout, leafy, furrowed. 


2 to 3 ft., triangular and 




and covered with small purple 


light green; grooved 




spots. Bound and dark green 


stem. 




stem. 




Leaves 


Large ; dark green anH smooth. 


Rough, light green, not 
so coarse or broad. 


Shoots 


Round. 


Triangular or grooved. 


Aioma 


When rubbed in the hands leaves 


Very faint when rubbed 




a very disagreeable smell. 


in the hand ; more 
pleasant. 


Where found 


Generally in the shade, woods. 


Generally in open posi- 




banks, roadsides, waste places. 


tions ; hedgerows. 




etc. 


fields, waste places, 
banks, roadsides, etc. 


Season 


Biennial herb flowering in June 


Annual or biennial flow- 




and July. 


ering from April to 
September. 


Flowers - 


White. 


White or pink. 


Hairs 


Stem and all the parts perfectly 
hairless. 


Hairy herb. 



It often happens that hemlock and parsley grow side by side, but 
one should be guided by the description of each. The difierent struc- 
ture of the stem will help the rabbit-keeper to distinguish between 
the two plants. There are two kinds of beaked parsley, one (Anthriscus 
vulgaris) which flowers in May and June, and the other {A. sylvestris) 
which flowers from April to June ; both stand 2 to 3 feet. It is the 
latter which is commonly gathered for rabbits, and is valuable because 
it is one of the earliest wild green-stuffs. Many term it the hedge 
parsley, but the real hedge parsley {Torilis) does not flower until 
July to September, although one species starts as early as May. The 
flowers of both hedge and beaked parsley are white, but pink is met 
with in the former species* There are many who knowing how difficult 
it is to distinguish the members of the parsley family leave them out 
of the menu entirely. A close study of the difierent plants is to be 
recommended. 

Marsh Marigolds. — This is a member ojE the buttercup familj?^, and 
|§ verjr poisQROVi^, 
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Pimpernel. — Often termed the poor man's weather-glass because 
the flowers close as soon as the sun is off. It has feather-like leaves, 





Anagallis arvensis, L. Caltha palustris, L. 

Pfmpemel, Slupheri:t or Poor Man'M Marih MarigoU ; Y. 

Wtathtr-glati ; B., R. 

and is often confounded with chickweed. It possesses poisonous 
properties. 

Pojypies. — Poppies are commonly given to rabbits, but the petals 
or flowers should be withheld, as they contain opium. 

Potato Haulm and Peel. — One must be careful when boiUng potatoes 
to withhold green or rotten ones, which are poisonous. Potato haulms, 
raw potatoes, raw peelings, must be avoided. PeeHngs if cleaned and 
well boiled can be used. Liquor in which potatoes have been boiled 
must be thrown away. 

Rabbit-proof Plants, etc. — The follow- 
ing are considered to be left entirely 
alone by wild rabbits : the list includes 
garden flowers— rhododendrons, box, 
broom, laburnum, lupin, daflodils, can- 
terbury bells, columbine, dog's-tooth 
violet, elder, fuchsia, common yews, 
honesty, iris, lilies, lily of the valley, 
monkshood, narcissus, pansies, peri- 
winkle, phlox, poppy, primrose, snow- 
berry, violets, winter aconite, tulips, 

, „ , 1 1 1 X Aoonittim NapelluB, L, 

snowdrops, snowflakes, asphodels, etc. itf<in»iAoo(j.Wrtaf»i 
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Sali. — Many people consider that mashes should be sprinkled with 
salt, but experience has proved that it requires very little salt to kill 
live-stock, and so it should be avoided. 

Scarlet Runners.— These should be avoided, as they are more or 
less poisonous for rabbits. 

Sorrd. — This member of the dock family must be avoided, as must 
all species of dock. The acidity of the leaves is due to the presence 
of binoxalate of potash, which is sold as salts of lemon for removing 
ink stains. If given in any quantity it is a deadly poison, and so it 
should be omitted entirely. 





Rumex Acetosa, L. 
Sorrel. 



Oxalis Aoetosella, L. 

Wooi-iorrel. 



Water HeinLoch, etc. — Water hemlock (or cowbane), water drop- 
wort, and hemlock dropwort are poisonous, but not likely to be gathered 
by the rabbit-keeper, who will give wet ditches, ponds and swampy 
meadows where these plants are found a wide berth. They are mem- 
bers of the parsley family, and have roots which resemble small parsnips. 

The Principles of Feeding Rabbits. — In feeding our rabbits we 
must take a lesson from the wild rabbit. The domesticated animal, 
bred for exhibition, has been accustomed to concentrated foods, 
and its digestive organs have thus been somewhat impaired. The wild 
rabbit varies his diet, sampling a blade of grass here, a tender leaf 




Himalayan. 




Black and Tan. 




Lop. 



The HabHts- depicted cere tAe property of 
Mr. H. Steven-t^ The Jtahbitnes, Leicester. 
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of wild plant there, and has at his door a selection of some tens of 
wild plants. The rabbit-feeder will be more successful, therefore, 
if he adopts variety of feeding as much as possible, than if he adopts 
the " sameness " of foods. Rabbits must not have a full meal of 
any single food, but be given a varied dish each time they are fed. 
If the rabbit is with young, food can be left before it — oats, for instance, 
but it is not a good practice to leave any food in the trough that will 
not be eaten within, say, two hours, for other stock, especially any 
that are being fattened. If food is left imtouched for long either it 
is unsuitable or the rabbits are being overfed. Up to three months 
old, rabbits should have crushed oats and grain, and each lot given 
should be freshly crushed. The feeding of exhibition stock by the 
fancier-hobbyist is not closely studied as regards cost, but the breeder 
of utility rabbits must select his foods (both natural and otherwise) 
judiciously, so that his business can be conducted on money-making 
lines. So many foods — both cheap and dear — can be selected from 
that the mixtures need not be too expensive. There need be no waste 
in the household, as outside leaves and thinnings from garden produce 
can be reserved for the rabbits. The wise rabbit-keeper will grow 
chicory, sowthistle, shepherd's purse, carrots, sugar beet, giant 
dandehons, kale, artichokes, lucerne, sunflowers, mustard, lettuce, 
etc., for his rabbits, but he should take precautions not to manure 
the soil with the cleanings of the hutches or the urine from the rabbits. 
As regards feeding troughs, these should be so made with bars across 
every two inches to prevent the rabbit from throwing out the food 
and wasting it, and from getting inside the receptacle. Rabbits gnaw 
wood unless it is well seasoned, and tin has to be nailed on the various 
parts that are accessible to prevent this habit. Another habit is 
the turning over of the vessels out of sheer wantonness, so that food 
troughs must be heavy. There are special earthenware troughs 
where the tops turn in, and these are useful and prevent waste of food 
— a point rabbit-keepers must watch. Feeding vessels must be kept 
scrupulously clean, and this is quite an easy matter with earthenware 
troughs. A hay-rack can be made with tin-covered wooden supports 
gp toiflework ap4 wjre-netting fropt and bptitoxu and sJ4es, apgl t^e 
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contrivance can be fixed inside the hutch or hooked to the wire-netting 
door. 

Number of Meals a Day. — Opinions difEer as to how many meals 
should be given per diem. Some give one solid meal, others two, 
whilst there are supporters for three and four. Those who give one 
full feed daily argue that the wild rabbit takes in a good supply of 
food at dusk and does not eat in the day time. A close study of the 
wild habits will disclose the fact that the rabbit really has two good 
feeds, viz., at dusk and at dawn, and it then retires to its burrow and 
rests for long periods, meanwhile the food taken is digesting. I 
am strongly in favour of two meals a day for adult stock, and if a 
well-filled hayrack is always handy the rabbits can make up for any 
omission. Rabbits are not continuous feeders, but like to sample 
the food, have a rest, and go back again to it. Hay is an excellent 
" make-weight " food, and if kept before the rabbits, only a breakfast 
and supper need be given. If three meals are given, the third one 
should be on the light side, but one should not go beyond three meals 
a day, as rabbits will never do well if they are always feeding. It is 
difficult to say how much food a rabbit requires daily, for this will 
depend upon the age and size of the animal, and for what purpose it 
is being kept. For averaged-size rabbits kept for ordinary purposes 
some allow up to 2 oz. per diem of dry concentrated food per head, 
in conjunction with hay always before the animals and green-stufi ad lib. 
Many assert that a rabbit requires 2 oz. of food daily for each pound 
it weighs, but it depends, of course, on which foods are used. If hay 
is left before the rabbits in a rack, each animal will partake of some 
4 oz. daily, and if double the quantity (8 oz.) of green-stufi daily 
is provided, 2 oz. of concentrated food, that contains a good percentage 
of albuminoid matter, will complete the weight of food per diem for 
each rabbit of an average size. The evening meal should be larger 
than the morning one. 

Should Rabbits have Water to Drink 9— It is surprising the 
number of people who are under the impression that rabbits should 
not be provided with water to drink. This is an erroneous idea, and 
^atef sjiould be kept alwajrs before rabbits, ajid in ali seasons. TJie 
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quantity consumed will depend upon the foods given and the season. 
In the summer, when green-stu£E is provided ad lib., rabbits will not 
drink so much water as in the winter when dry foods are brought into 
use, although during hot weather the rabbit will drink a great deal. 
Sun-heated water is harmful, and drinking vessels should, therefore, 
be shaded from the rays of the sun. Heavy earthenware pots make 
suitable drinking vessels as the rabbits cannot so easily timi them 
over as glass ones. Milk can occasionally be given to drink, but it 
is best boiled previous to use. Drinking water must be perfectly 
fresh, and the vessels must be kept scrupulously clean. 

Some Useful Menus. — In the choice of foods one must study the 
seasons and the ages of the rabbits, also the purpose for which they 
are required. In this chapter I have given a very complete list of 
the foods that can be given to rabbits, and the feeder should have 
no difficulty in preparing suitable dishes. More food of a fattening 
nature could be given to young growing table rabbits than to adult 
breeding stock, and in the winter heat- producing foods can be given 
in larger quantities than in the summer. One must study the seasons, 
too, so that the cost of feeding can be reduced to a minimum. In 
the summer there are plenty of wild plants, vegetable leaves, meadow 
grass, clover, etc., that can be supplied to reduce the feeding bills, 
and the young rabbits can be put out to graze. In the winter, roots 
can take the place of green-stuff, and meadow hay, clover hay, clover- 
meal, etc., can be introduced into the menu. There are many highly 
concentrated foods that can be used in moderation, and a little of 
these will go a long way in feeding. The old method of feeding bran, 
oats and green-stuff is now out of date, and new ground should be 
broken. Rabbits can be kept alive and healthy on a certain menu, 
but if table-flesh is required, food that promotes the increase of same 
must be introduced in suitable proportions. In the past those who 
kept rabbits as pets have used cheap foods, which accounts for the 
very few food-stuffs they included in their dietary. With the keeping 
of utility rabbits now on the increase, feeding methods must be widened, 
and some of the less common foods introduced, the owner bearing 
in mind, of course, the cost of feeding as against the marketing price 
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of the finished article. If, however, Sussex-ground oats will give the 
owner a larger rabbit in a shorter time than any other ofEal, it should 
take its place in the menu, cheaper ingredients being used to lessen 
the cost of the whole. So far the rabbit-keeper has not made the 
most of the foods at his disposal, and even if he has to select dear 
concentrated foods to secure the object aimed at, he can use them 
in moderation, and make full use of vegetable leaves, wild plants, 
etc., which will cheapen the whole. In the summer the rabbits will 
be able to exist on succulent cut meadow grass and greenery, and it is 
through the winter that concentrated food must be given, in addition 
to roots and what green-stufi is available. Grass plucked by young 
rabbits is considered a third more flesh-forming than when cut and 
fed. Grass can be cut in the summer and properly stored dry for 
winter use. When preparing mashes use boiling water to bulk and 
swell the ingredients, and then dry the whole with one of the meals 
to a dry crumbly state, and give cold in warm weather, and warm, 
but not hot, in cold weather. Many damp down their meals with 
tea leaves, but soft food must not have an excess of moisture when 
given, or even be too dry. The staple foods of the rabbit might be 
considered as hay, oats and bran, and these should be used in con- 
junction with other foods. It will be found that greenery is better 
relished in the morning, when the sun is coming out, than at night, 
whilst in the cool of the evening the more soHd soft food will be appre- 
ciated. 

For ordinary purposes a summer menu may consist of : Breakfast, 
green-stuff ; tea, soft food, with hay placed in the rack at breakfast- 
time sufficient being given to last several days. The winter menu 
can be : Breakfast, roots ; tea, soft food, with hay in rack for use 
during the day as required. The soft food may consist of bran and 
bread, soaked, and dried ofi with middlings in the summer, whilst 
barley-meal can take the place of the middlings, and a little clover- 
meal added in the winter. The soft food must be varied, and boiled 
potatoes can occasionally be used and tea-leaves. On three days a 
week mash can be given for tea, and on others grain — oats alone, oats 
mixed with other suitable grains, or bran (dry), or soaked peas. In 
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the summer green food will be plentiful, and it is during the winter 
that feeding calls for more study. The rabbit-feeder should have 
no trouble in varying the dishes. There is no need to ring the changes 
every day, year in and year out, so long as the foods are not kept on 
too long. In the winter half rations of roots can be given in the 
morning in conjunction with the day's supply of hay, and the other 
half at midday. Clover hay, too, can occasionally take the place of 
meadow hay. Once a week half rations of oats, and the other half 
of roots or greenery can be given as the breakfast. 

When being fattened for table young rabbits can have as many 
meals daily as they will eat with relish in conjunction with the greenery 
they may obtain. Cooked potatoes, bran, clover-meal, and barley- 
meal, moistened with milk, will form a useful ration. Sussex-ground 
oats, brewer's grains, cooked maize, maize-meal, etc., can also be 
used to allow for variety. Bread and milk wiU make another mash, 
and it can be dried ofE with barley-meal. Oats, peas, barley, wheat, 
etc. — soaked or crushed — can be given as the grain feed and varied, now 
and then, whilst bran (wet and sometimes dry) can be mixed with 
the selected grain. 

Another fattening mash consists of boiled potatoes, barley-meal, 
bran, oatmeal, Unseed-meal, and clover-meal. Boiled rice sweetened 
with sugar can, as a change, be added to the fattening mash. 

It is impossible to deal very fully with suitable menus, as all will 
depend upon the objects for which the rabbits are being kept and 
the foods that are accessible to the owners. Adopt variety and yet 
avoid sudden changes. Oats are excellent, but the feeder should 
remember that there are more ways than one of serving them up to 
the rabbits. Most rabbit-breeders adopt a different menu for each 
day of the week, but the owners need not go to such an extreme. 



The Illustrations of wild flowers In this Chapter are from the series 
of Illustrations which form the companion volume to Bentham and 
Hooker's Handbook of the British Flora, In which are described all 
native British flowering plants and ferns. They also form the Illustra- 
tions In a small work on the " Uses of British Plants " by the Rev, G, 
Henslow, and are used by permission of Dflossrs, Li Reeve & Co., Ltd., 
the publishers of those works. The letters after the English names 
Indicate the colour. Where there Is no letter the flower la either 
White or only faintly t/ntetf.— Author, 



CHAPTER VII 

THE BREEDING OF RABBITS 

Ages of Breeding Stock — Have Age on One Side — Can the Sexes be 
Controlled ? — Mating-time — Putting Does to Bucks — Making the 
Nest — Condition at Mating-time — Period of Gestation — Care of 
the Doe — Study the Seasons — Number of Litters and Young — 
Breeding Exhibition Rabbits. 

THE mating or pairing of rabbits, the selection of the parents, 
and the handling of the mothers whilst in and with young 
are all-important subjects that call for the rabbit-breeder's 
attention. I have already dealt with hutches, and where breeding 
operations are engaged in proper breeding hutches of the combined 
run-and-sleeping-compartment type will be necessary for the does 
and their young. The bucks as explained early on in this volume 
will be accommodated in single " run " structures. 

Ages of Breeding Stock. — The correct ages of the parents will 
depend upon the object for which the young rabbits are eventually 
intended. Much doubt exists as to the age at which bucks and does 
should be mated, but if one makes allowance for the end in view one 
will not go far wrong. The condition of each individual specimen — 
buck or doe — must also be taken into consideration. Does may 
show a desire to mate soon after the age of four months, and bucks 
may be in a breeding mood as early, but under no circumstances should 
such young parents be mated. When a doe has young her growth is 
checked, whilst from a small parent the young must be small and 
weakly. If bucks, too, are allowed to mate too soon their growth 
receives a check and such points must receive the rabbit-breeder's 
careful attention. Supposing exhibition rabbits were being bred, no 
owner would think of using young parents, for he would know that 
both parents and young would be ruined as far as their fancy merits 
went. Especially would this be the case where a large breed was 
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concerned, in which size scored most of the standard points. The 
exhibitor would probably wait until his does were eight or nine months 
before they were mated or paired, and his bucks at least eleven or 
twelve months. The breeder of utility rabbits is in my opinion very 
much in line with the exhibitor for he wants size in his young rabbits 
if they are to be reared for table. He must have young ones that 
will not look back from the time they are born until they are ripe for 
market. Such specimens he will never get if he uses immatured 
stock of either sex. Many breeders pair the bucks and does directly 
they reach the age of six months regardless of the condition of each 
individual. I am not in favour of such a practice to be carried out 
continually because stamina will be lost in time, and the young will 
not be reared to the best weights. There are exceptions, of course, 
for some rabbits when six months old look fully matured, and are in 
condition. One must therefore note the appearance and condition 
of each rabbit before selecting it for breeding. Correct housing and 
feeding are essential for young rabbits intended for stock-getters, 
and these should be specially handled during their growing stages. 
Many are apt to make no distinction between young intended for 
market, and those for breeding purposes, but select any that seem to 
be forward. It is far better to select the " hkely " breeders and separate 
them from the rest, giving them special treatment on lines that will 
fit them for breeding fine, robust stock. One likes to get the animals 
into profit as quickly as possible, I know, but the future must not 
be overlooked. If it means weakly stock that will be a trouble to 
rear, I do not see the advisabihty of pairing young rabbits. The 
smaller breeds naturally reach maturity sooner than the larger kinds. 
Have Age on One Side. — There is one thing we must not forget, 
namely, that does when nine months old if they have been without 
a litter are apt to turn out bad breeders, and in cases become sterile. 
One must therefore mate young does up at say seven or eight months, 
and take steps to see that they are in breeding condition. Many mate 
together parents of the same age, but I think that it is always advisable 
to have age on one side of the mating. Such a practice will produce 
vigorous, healthy youngsters, and even up the sexes. Adult bucks 
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can be mated to young does, and young bucks to adult does. The 
latter undoubtedly gives the best results although I recommend both 
courses. If young bucks arejaiated to young does it is always ad- 
visable to let the males be slightly older — a month or so makes a 
difference. The females in such an instance might be say seven or 
eight months old, and the males ten or eleven months. Does remain 
in breeding form for many seasons, and as with most live stock out- 
stay the males. Much, of course, depends upon individual characters 
and one should try and maintain a strain of long-period breeders of 
both sexes. This is possible by careful selection and mating. One 
must also study seasons, for if it is not quite topical for the young 
to appear the parents can be run on a little longer without mating. 
The time or season when the rabbits were born must also be allowed 
for. A young buck brought out in the spring will be a more vigorous 
breeder, and at an earlier ago than a later-bred one. A spring or 
summer-reared doe too, will be ready for breeding sooner than one 
brought out and reared through the winter. 

Can the Sexes be Controlled ? — ^Many are anxious to know if 
the sexes of the progeny can be controlled. With matings of bucks 
and does of equal ages I have found a predominance of males, whilst 
with pairings of adult does and young bucks I have experienced the 
opposite. With matings of adult bucks and young does the sexes 
have been about equal. Nature undoubtedly plays an all-important 
part in controlling the sexes, striking an equal average as a rule, but 
arranging a majority of the opposite sex to that which is the 
weaker. It is Nature's law of the stronger sex prevailing. It is 
usually supposed that males predominate when does are mated directly 
they come on heat, and vice versa. It often happens that a rabbit 
possesses and hands down to her progeny the pecuhar trait of throw- 
ing a majority of one sex. 

Mating-time. — When a doe desires to mate she comes into season 
or on heat. As a rule she shows signs of her desire by becoming rest- 
less and excited, stamping her hind feet on the floor of the hutch. 
She will probably ask in her way to be stroked and fondled at feeding 
time, tear up the material, bedding or hay in the hutch, and carry 
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pieces in her moutli from corner to corner. Heat may last three or 
four days, and when signs of restlessness are noticed the parts should 
be carefully examined for swelling 'and red discolouration. If the 
doe is " ready " she must be placed gently in the selected buck's 
hutch. Exhibition does are very irregular in their seasons, which is 
doubtless due to the methods of breeding adopted by the fancier, 
but those of a utility strain will come into season once in three weeks 
or every month during the spring and early summer. Even when 
with young the doe will show a desire to mate, though the young- 
sters are but a few weeks old. If this happens she can be mated and 
put back with her litter again, being removed a fortnight prior to the 
expectation of the second litter, so that she may go to nest. Should 
this course not be adopted the doe will in all probability come on 
heat again three weeks after, and the members of the original litter 
will be almost ready for weaning. If the mother is not in good con- 
dition when her season comes along, and she is with her first young 
she can be allowed to miss her mating. Some does give a lot of trouble 
through coming into season very irregularly, and these should not be 
used for stud purposes against others which are regular. When the 
doe is on heat, fattening foods such as barley-meal, maize, maize- 
meal, potatoes, turnips, etc., should be withheld, and tender green- 
stuff should be given ad lib. 

Putting Does to Bucks. — Many fail through placing the buck 
in the doe's quarters. This is the wrong method ; always place 
the doe in the buck's hutch. Stand by to see that a proper mating 
follows. At first the doe may seem very nervous and frightened, and 
if this happens it is advisable to remove her, and try again later on in 
the day or the next day. As a rule the unwilling doe will make a 
noise, and she is then either not ready or already in kindle. Some 
breeders allow each doe many visits to the buck, and the latter would 
happen for instance if it were the second visit. One " striking " is 
sufiicient, and frequent visits tend rather to smaller and weaker young- 
sters than the opposite. If the breeder stands by during the time 
the animals are together he will know for certain if the mating is suc- 
cessful or not, for the doe becomes quiet and the buck makes a noise 
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on the completion of his duties. It is where the animals are left to- 
gether unwatched that the owner is doubtful as to the course of events. 
If the bucks are housed within sight, smell and hearing of the females 
they will prove better breeders than when accommodated in different 
buildings. The stud bucks should therefore be housed in the rabbitry 
where the females are. When a doe is placed with the buck, do not 
let the latter worry her or the former may take a dislike to him thence- 
forward. One can usually test a doe by placing her mth the same 
buck ten or fourteen days after service ; if she shows fight she is in 
kindle. Never put a doe to two bucks at the same mating. After 
mating return the doe to her customary hutch, and on no account 
shift her to fresh quarters while she is in kindle. If a doe is placed 
amid new environment she will become restless, and bad results will 
follow. Eemove all accessories out of the buck's hutch at the time 
of mating as the trough and drinking vessel will impede the actions 
of the mated pair. With breeding stock it is very important to see 
that they do not suffer from any aihnents at the time of mating or 
the trouble may be spread through the rabbitry. It is a good plan 
to examine the various stud bucks and does regularly, and if any 
signs of illness are apparent the invahd should immediately be iso- 
lated or quarantined and treated. It is much better to prevent an 
ailment than to try a cure. Eabbits are often afiected with ear canker, 
and it is a good practice to examine the insides of the ears of the breed- 
ing stock once a month and treat any specimens sufiering in this 
direction. 

Making the Nest. — In good time before the young are expected a 
nice supply of hay should be placed in the hutch with which the doe 
can make her nest. At this time she will pluck the fur from her breast 
and back to line the bed with, and a warm nest is essential for young 
rabbits. Many breeders use single hutches placing bricks in one 
corner to form the nest, but this is by no means conducive to success. 
Proper nesting boxes are also used, but there is nothing to beat the 
proper double compartment coop in which the nesting section is so 
cosy and warm for the youngsters — more especially during the winter. 
If single hutches are used have a few nesting compartments so made 
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that they can be hinged securely to the hutches, a door in the end 
of each of the latter being allowed for, so that it can be pulled up 
permanently to allow the doe access to the section. The hole leading 
to the nest should be of a good size, and be sure to put plenty of material 
in the sleeping section in good time. The best mothers make nests 
early and are very particular to see that they are comfortable. Valu- 
able data will be obtained if particulars are kept of the dates of nesting 
of specimens of each breed. Wild rabbits make nesting preparations 
very early, and it is better to provide nesting material too early than 
too late. See that the hutch is well cleaned out a few days before 
the litter is expected. 

Condition at Mating-time. — At mating-time the parents should 
be in proper breeding condition — a point that is so often neglected 
by the rabbit-keeper. Condition plays a very important part in the 
quality of the youngsters bred from a mating. Breeders are apt to 
coddle and fatten their bucks which is very inadvisable. Both bucks 
and does should be so fed that they are kept in a racy and hard con- 
dition. A fat doe will invariably have small youngsters and few at a 
time, whereas the racy, well-conditioned will yield large, vigorous and 
" rearable " progeny, and each litter will be to the owner's satisfaction 
as regards the number of young rabbits brought out. When not with 
young, does often go out of condition, and if they are specially dieted 
for about a fortnight before being mated they will become fit and give 
rearable progeny. Never breed from old or bad- conditioned parents. 
It is customary to keep one buck for every ten does, and on no account 
should his services be abused. If a buck is in good condition he will 
be able to manage two matings weekly, but these are too many es- 
pecially for an under-one-year male. 

Period of Gestation. — The period of gestation is thirty days, 
but sometimes an extra day has to be allowed for, or a day taken off, 
whilst thirty-five days may pass ere the litter is dropped. Cold 
weather usually retards birth. My experience, too, has been that 
a doe's first litter arrives under the thirty days, but it is doubtful if 
this can be taken as a general point, for does differ so widely from each 
other. Premature birth will follow any fright, and the rabbit-keeper 
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should be most careful to see that no animals— cats or dogs — 
are allowed in the rabbitry when does in kindle are there, or at any 
other time for all that. Some pregnant does are very nervous, and 
boisterous children should be forbidden to visit the rabbitry which 
should be locked up in the absence of the owner if he scents trouble 
from his mischievous son and heir. Boys will always be boys, and it 
is far better to prevent mischief than to scold the child after the trouble 
has arisen. ^ 

Care of the Doe. — During the time the rabbit is in young she 
must be well fed, but not overfed. Nourishing food is essential to 
keep her in fit condition to attend to her maternal duties. Drinking 
water must not be forgotten, and she should be given a fresh supply 
daily. Milk can with beneiicial results be given her occasionally, 
and bread and milk will be helpful. Before she goes to nest the owner 
should see that the hutch — especially the sleeping compartment — ^is 
thoroughly cleaned out. It is during the last fortnight that special 
feeding is necessary, and the menu provided should be narrower in 
ratio than at ordinary times ; say 1 of albumen to 4 or 5 of carbo- 
hydrates. One must be careful in giving roots and greenery. An 
abundant supply of fresh- cut grass will do no harm but roots must be 
fed with reserve. In the winter greenery will be scarce and so the 
owner will have to fall back on roots. The latter should not be with- 
held entirely, but only half rations measured out. An extra daily 
supply of concentrated food can be given and oats should be pro- 
vided daily as they are very beneficial. Endive, lettuce and such 
greenery that will help to promote the secretion of the milk are ex- 
cellent, as are warm mashes, and with proper feeding the doe will 
be able to pull through the strain caused by her maternal duties. 
Hay should be before the does always. As the owner gains experience 
he will be able to guess before the doe has her yovmg how many she 
is likely to have. This is an advantage as when a large htter is ex- 
pected a little extra feeding can be arranged. Linseed — seed and 
meal — is a good conditioning food for does in kindle. Do not handle 
does in young imduly or they may become injured in some way in- 
ternally, and the owner may lose his best stud female. The practice 
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of feeling a doe to see if she is carrying is a very unwise one. One 
cannot for certain go by outward signs because rabbits carry their 
young very high, and may not show any signs of pregnancy even to 
the eye of an expert. Some does will swell even when they are not 
in kindle though they have been mated. 

Study the Seasons. — Rabbits will mate at all seasons of the 
year, although spring and summer are the natural times. The fancier 
studies the season according to the breed kept. He knows that 
cold induces shortness of fur, and if short-coated breeds are kept, 
he adopts winter breeding. On the other hand he recognises that 
heat lengthens the fur and ears, and so brings out his long-coated 
varieties in the summer. In the spring and summer there is ample 
green food about, and the young rabbits can be put out to graze 
in coops as previously recommended. Feeding therefore can be 
arranged at a minimum of cost, which points to the moral that as 
many litters as possible should be brought out whilst greenery, etc., 
is plentiful. Later on, vegetables from the garden come into season. 
From about July onwards a little concentrated food is very beneficial 
to young stock, for which reason many breeders bring out May and 
June litters from which they can select the likely breeders and feed 
them especially for breeding purposes so as to be ready early in the 
new year. From such specimens they get their spring and summer 
litters. Winter rearing is naturally not as easy as spring or summer 
rearing ; it is more difficult, for instance, to get the does in a desire 
for mating. Much, of course, will depend upon housing, and if the 
stock — both adult and young — are comfortably housed indoors, i.e., 
in a cosy rabbitry, winter breeding and rearing should not prove 
as troublesome as where the environment is altogether imsuitable. 
Rabbits that are housed out of doors in winter cannot be expected 
to breed as well as those accommodated indoors ; nor will the does 
come into season as often or at all regularly. To encourage young 
does to breed in the winter, not a few bring up one buck with a number 
of does, leaving them together after the age at which it is usual to 
separate the sexes. The does and their master then agree, and the 
young females will mate up when ready. Aa a rule four litters are 
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brought out from each doe in (1) Mid-February ; (2) early May ; 
(3) late July ; and early October, but the choice of months must be 
left to the rabbit-keeper and his special requirements. With large 
litters and too many in a season quite a number of the young usually 
die. Those who breed rabbits on a large scale will always have certain 
does in breeding condition, but care should be taken to see that does 
in moult are not mated. November and December youngsters do not 
do so well as those hatched at other times, and the stock-getters 
are perhaps best rested during the winter so as to be active in the 
spring and summer. With winter litters it is quite a common practice 
to 'place in the corner of the nesting compartment a few heated bricks 
or a water-bottle wrapped in thick flannel. 

Number of Litters and Young. — The number of litters to allow 
a doe to have yearly is another question which calls for attention. 
Here, again, we must make allowance for the object for which the 
young are intended. The fancier who desires large rabbits allows 
each doe few litters per annum, arguing quite rightly that the youngsters 
are more vigorous and make quicker growth than those where the 
doe has many Htters in the season. The objects of the fancier in 
many degrees coincide with those of the utility rabbit-keeper in that 
large rearable youngsters are required. Four htters are considered 
advisable by the majority of the breeders ; but circumstances alter 
cases. Various, too, are the opinions as to the number of rabbits 
a doe will have in her litter. It depends of course on breeding and 
the breed, and on the condition of the parent stock. The exhibitor 
does not favour large litters, as he prefers quality to quantity, 
and in fancy-bred strains litters would run low. It is the adoption 
of proper breeding methods in line and by selection that will help 
to increase the number of youngsters per litter. With all live-stock 
I am greatly in favour of breeding by selection, for experience has 
proved to me that scientiiic matings will in time give the results 
aimed at. In this case the owner is anxious to get large htters, and 
yet not sacrifice stamina. He can obtain his desires only by selection. 
If he selects as his breeding does those specimens from large htters, 
and likewise chooses bucks from large families to mate to them, 
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he will be working on correct lines. It will not help us if we have 
this characteristic only on one side of the mating ; it must be present 
in both parents. Many breeders use does from large litters, but 
pay no attention to the bucks and the way they were bred. Certain 
does possess certain characters whether they be good, bad, or in- 
diSerent, and the successful breeder will be the person who studies 
the pecuhar merits of all his breeding stock and gets to know their 
weaknesses as well as their good points. One doe will consistently 
yield large litters, and, what is more, rear all her young ; she is a 
valuable breeder, and her services should be judiciously used in the 
founding of a strain of good-sized families. Another doe will give 
poor litters time after time ; she should be dispensed with as far as 
breeding goes. Yet another doe will pass the test as a breeder, but 
will again and again prove a bad mother ; she, too, should be given 
her discharge from stud. In watching for these points, however, the 
breeder must be quite certain that his methods of feeding, housing 
or management are not at fault. Some does, again, are excellent 
mothers because they give plenty of milk, whilst others fail in their 
maternal duties from the opposite cause. The scientific breeder 
should therefore try to breed and maintain a strain of good milkers. 
The success or failure of a doe as regards the supply of milk for her 
yoxmg naturally depends to a great degree on the number of teats 
she possesses. The watchful breeder will see that the number varies 
widely in does with young. The wild doe is generally acknowledged 
to possess ten nipples, but the average number for tame does is much 
below this. Why not then, improve the yield of milk and increase 
the number of nipples ? Selection must be thorough if such points 
as I have enumerated are to be bred into a strain, and the breeding 
on definite hues must be persevered with season after season until 
the characters we are aiming at become firmly established. It is 
useless to try a definite mating one time and a haphazard one the next. 
If does with a large number of teats are used for stud purposes, the 
first step towards the goal aimed at has been made, but there is another 
important move that must not be forgotten. We must not work 
on the mother's side only, for the buck calls for serious attention) 
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A buck does not feed young, you may argue. But he came from a 
mother and can inherit her good maternal points. Bucks, then, 
must also come from mothers with a goodly number of teats. Until 
recent years the poultry-keeper used to select as his breeding females 
those hens that laid the most eggs during the season, but failed in 
his hatching results through using any cockerels that happened to 
be handy. Male birds did not lay eggs, he argued, and so it did not 
matter. The scientific egg-man of to-day, however, not only selects 
his best laying hens as breeders, but insists on all his male birds coming 
from mothers and grandmothers with high egg-averages to their credit. 
He then knows that the returns from the progeny as regards egg-pro- 
duction will be to his satisfaction. The number of nipples to breed for, 
must, of course, depend upon how many teats the original does possess, 
but breeders might aim at ten, eleven or twelve ultimately. If I 
should see in the near future an advertisement in the press for does 
with from ten to fifteen teats I shall guess that the advertiser has read 
this volume. The average number of young per litter may be said to 
vary from four to six, although some does will have litters of as many 
as ten, and others as few as two or three. It is not advisable to 
overdo breeding stock, whether bucks or does. Some breeders favour 
five and even six litters a year, but four are, I think, to be preferred. 
If a doe, for instance, yields four litters a year for four seasons she 
will produce no less than from eighty to over a hundred young ones. 

Breeding Exhibition Rabbits. — Where exhibition rabbits are being 
bred, special attention must be paid to the selection of the parent 
stock. The science of mating is only learned by experience, and the 
fancier must master not only the general principles of breeding, but 
also the best matings for the special breed he keeps. The novice 
will be well advised to take up a self-coloured breed as a start, eventually 
trying any of the marked breeds when he becomes more experienced. 
If a beginning is made with a pair of rabbits mated by the vendor 
especially to breed exhibition stock, or with a doe in kindle that has 
been mated properly by the fancier-vendor to a selected buck, the 
novice should do well with his purchased stock. Until he gains 
experience, he can send his does as they come into season to the 
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original vendor, who will mate them to one of his stud bucks. Never 
mate two specimens that fail badly in the same fault, but correct 
the faihngs of one parent by the excellences of the other in the same 
points. Line-breeding is necessary with breeds other than self- 
coloured ones, and this must be bracketed with selection. A start 
must be made with a high-class male and female. A son from such 
a mating must be mated back to the mother and a daughter to the 
father. The next season a grandson is mated to the grandmother 
and a grand-daughter to the grandfather, whilst a grandson and 
grand-daughter are also paired. The method is continued, but each 
specimen used must be selected to fit in with the type aimed at. If 
several females are used they should be sisters, and where the buck 
and doe are used in the original mating, they must be unrelated. 
Brother should not be mated to sister, and if fresh blood is desired 
it should be introduced on the female side. A doe (or several) of 
an entirely fresh strain should be brought in and her progeny tested 
ere they are in turn mixed with the " home " strain. Several 
brothers and sisters must be kept handy in case one of the selected 
breeders should die and the strain be lost ; or a specimen can be 
bought from a customer who has stock of the " home " strain. Line- 
or pedigree-breeding is the surest and quickest way of achieving 
success and any points can be fixed by its adoption. By the third 
season we have three strains : (1) On the mother's side, the progeny 
being seven-eighths the blood of the original female, (2) on the father's 
side, the progeny being seven-eighths the blood of the original sire, 
and (3) progeny with half-and-half blood. We therefore continue to 
breed stock like the original sire and dam, but pick up all the good 
points of other specimens en route, and use the half-and-half blood 
circles or progeny as blood-bases. If we merely mate exhibition stock 
by selection of points, we have a very slow process, and every mating 
is a chance one. The mixing of different strains is seldom successful, 
and it is heart-breaking to continue to breed inferior stock from high- 
priced specimens of various strains. The exhibitor favours small 
litters and few of them from each doe during the season, believing in 
the survival of the fittest and aiming at quality before quantity. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE REARING OF RABBITS 

Arrival of the Litter — Care of the Doe — Handling the Young Rabbits — 
Number of Young per Doe — The Use of Foster-Mothers — Weaning- 
Time — Management of Young Rabbits — Feeding Young Rabbits 
—The Moult. 

HAVING used sound judgment in pairing, the rabbit-keeper 
must not leave the matter here, for rearing comes next in 
importance. The rearing of young rabbits will not prove a 
difficult task if the owner adopts common-sense principles and attends 
to details. On the other hand it will make him more interested in 
his work, since young rabbits are most entertaining httle creatures, 
having ways all their own. 

Arrival of the Litter. — The young are born singly — ^bUnd and 
hairless. As a general rule all the litter is out within a few hours, 
although sometimes there is a long period between the birth of each 
rabbit. Much, of course, depends upon the condition of the mother. 
Within a few days the young rabbits are covered with fur, the latter 
from then onwards making rapid growth. About the ninth or tenth 
day the young rabbits gain their eyesight and on the fourteenth or 
fifteenth day they will show a desire to see the outer world by leaving 
their nest. Birth usually takes place in the night, and the event will 
be signalled by the little youngsters' chirrups. If the doe has been 
hutched a fortnight before kindhng, and has been judiciously handled, 
a successful litter should be expected. 

Care of the Doe. — If the doe is in a good, healthy condition she 
will experience little difficulty in kindhng. There is of course a strain 
on the mother and this will be increased as the young ones grow. I 
have already pointed out the importance of dieting the doe, especially 
whilst she is in kindle, and Uberal feeding is all-important from the 
time that the Utter arrives. If the doe has become run down feed 
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her back into condition. It is very necessary to keep a supply of 
fresh water within reach of the mother as she will be very thirsty. 
Excitement undoubtedly has a good deal to do with this thirst, although 
many breeders are of the opinion that it is caused by the mother 
plucking her fur and mouthing the hay when making the nest for 
her young. It often happens that the doe eats her young ones, and 
this is put down in many cases to drinking water being withheld. 
As I have previously stated does must be kept very quiet at kindhng 
time as any fright may have harmful results. Does differ very much 
in temperament, and any that give trouble litter after litter should 
be dismissed. Particulars of each stud and foster doe should be taken 
so that the owner can see at a glance the maternal merits of any in- 
dividual. By keeping notes in this way rearing can be carried out 
with the greatest success. The doe must be fed according to the 
number of young she is rearing, but she will be found to eat about 
twice the food devoured normally. Bread and milk, oats, hay, and 
succulent green food and mashes will be appreciated, and the owner 
should try to arrange the doe's feeding times when the young ones 
are not worrying her. The young, as a rule, are suckled early in the 
morning and about tea-time, so that the mother can receive attention 
between these periods. If the youngsters will not allow her to feed 
in Comfort and quietude she can be shut in the run at feeding-times 
away from the litter. Some does are very nervous and it is advisable 
with such mothers to cover the hutch with sacking at kindling time, 
and to go near them as little as possible. Sometimes a doe will refuse 
to nestle her young at the start, but be patient as she will probably 
soon recover herself. If trouble is experienced the young must be 
handed to a foster-mother, although before this is adopted a warm 
brick wrapped in flannel could be placed in the sleeping section to 
keep the Uttle ones warm until the mother finds out what is ex- 
pected of her. So long as the youngsters remain quiet in the nest 
and do not crawl out into the run before their eyes are open the doe 
may be considered to be looking after them properly. As regards 
feeding the mother whilst with young it is advisable not to use fat- 
forming or heat-giving foods in excess or the doe will come into season 
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before she is wanted, and her thoughts will probably for the time 
being be away from her family. After kindhng, as I have said, mashes 
will be appreciated by the does, and they can be given warm. If 
therefore many does are with young at the same time — as would 
happen in a large rabbitry — the preparation of the food for the lot 
will not mean so much extra trouble. Warm bread and milk will 
prove very beneficial to mothers with young, quickly getting them 
back to their normal strength. Many rearers give the does two meals 
of it daily. Wet, sloppy foods must be strictly avoided, Ukewise 
wet greenery for fear of bowel trouble. An occasional feed of soaked 
peas is also good. Where milk is used the dishes must be kept 
scrupulously clean to prevent souring, and only as much bread 
and milk should be placed before the doe as she will eat within 
a reasonable time. Pea-meal or any food rich in albumen can be 
given in moderation. 

Handling the Young Rabbits. — Many failures are due to the 
owner's curiosity at kindling time. Kestrain the desire to " have a 
peep " at the young ones directly they are born. The second or third 
day should be selected for the inspection of the litter, and whilst this 
is taking place the mother should be feeding in the run, the drop- 
door covering the aperture leading from the run to the nesting com- 
partment being let down. Eefrain from handling the youngsters 
if possible, except to remove any that are dead or have to be removed 
to a foster-mother. Temperament in does varies, and some mothers 
will destroy their young if they smell the human hand upon them. 
If the doe is not a quiet, docile creature take precautions if handling 
is necessary to wear a glove and rub this well into the sawdust in the 
hutch ere taking hold of a young rabbit. If a glove is not available 
rub the hand in the sawdust. Never leave the rim or sleeping-com- 
partment door open unattended or the young rabbits will, out of 
curiosity probably, come to the edge to look over and fall to the ground 
with fatal results. It is a wise plan to fit a narrow strip of wood inside 
both run and nesting-section to keep the young rabbits in when the 
doors are opened. The piece of wood can shde down between grooves 
and can be removed and hung up on the wall when not in use, i.e., 
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when the doe is not with young. If friends desire to see the little 
rabbits only let them have a close look, but do not allow them to 
handle the youngsters ; the inspection too should take place whilst 
the mother is shut in the run feeding. About the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth day the young rabbits will leave the nest, and the old bedding 
should then be removed, and a fresh supply substituted. This 
attention to the sleeping section is very important. Many rearers 
take out the mother and her litter and place them in a clean hutch 
whilst the old home receives a thorough airing and white-washing. 
If rabbits are being reared on a large scale this is of course not possible. 
At first the little ones have sufficient strength only to crawl about the 
run, but they soon get strong on the legs and keep the mother com- 
pany at the feeding trough. Once the young rabbits get on they 
can and should be handled, as this takes away their nervousness and 
makes them grow up into sweet-tempered adults. It is when the 
young rabbits are just getting strong on their feet that one must be 
careful not to frighten the doe for fear of her injuring her young when 
scampering round the hutch. Sometimes a fright will turn a doe 
into a bad mother, when a change of hutch will probably make her 
take to her young again. A mouse or a clap of thunder will often 
scare a young inexperienced doe. If the mother throws her young 
about the hutch fright may be suspected, and the cause ascertained. 
One should distinguish between live and dead youngsters, for some 
does will throw the dead ones from the nest into the rim, not waiting 
for the owner to remove them. 

Number of Young per Doe. — The rearing of the young rabbits 
naturally places a heavy strain on the doe's system, for which reason 
it is not advisable to allow her to care for too many youngsters. One 
must be guided by the number of the litter, the condition of the mother, 
past experience of the particular doe's ability, etc. Sometimes it 
pays to place quahty before quantity, and the motto of the exhibitor 
is usually " breed well and kill well " — ^m most Uve-stock fancies it 
is so. Four or five youngsters should not be too many for each doe, 
and the surplus can be either killed or passed on to a foster-mother. 
It is rather wise to destroy undersized weakUngs where table rabbits 
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or exhibition specimens are being reared, since these require so much 
food from the mother, and the other members of the Htter are not 
able to make the headway they would were the weaklings away. 

The Use of Foster-Mothers. — In a large rabbitry it is customary 
to keep in hand a number of common does to act as foster-mothers. 
These does are regularly mated up, but their young ones are destroyed 
and the surplus from the more valuable does substituted. It some- 
times happens that one of the stud does is a very poor mother, and a 
nurse-doe or foster-mother must be called upon to rear the young. 
If the table rabbit industry is to be carried on in a business-like manner 
it will pay to stock a few common does for the purpose mentioned, 
since it is rather wasteful to destroy young from properly mated 
parents because a doe brings out too many for her to handle com- 
fortably. The common does should kindle at the same time as the 
more valuable ones, and care must be taken in introducing the young- 
sters to the foster. The latter precaution is necessary because the 
foster-mother will probably destroy the trespassers or starve them if she 
notices the trick. Carry out the change whilst the foster is feeding, 
the trap-door leading from run to nest being let down. The doe 
should be kept for sixty minutes or so away from the nest, meanwhile 
she will get a good supply of milk ready for her return. Young rabbits 
from separate Htters differ in smell, and if one of the original litter is 
left with the trespassers the latter will take the smell to which the 
foster-mother is accustomed and she will be the more easily deceived. 
Again, this member of the old Htter will know how to draw the milk 
from the foster, and the latter now being heavy with milk will settle 
down to the new arrivals. The breeder of exhibition rabbits may 
give the foster-mother a second htter at six weeks old, but these does 
should not be overworked, and they should be well fed. Dutch 
does are good, quiet mothers, and can be used as fosters, or a few 
common does can be kept for the purpose. The doe will cover the 
young rabbits with bedding, and when the strangers are introduced 
the nest should be left as nearly as possible in the state it was originally. 
To deceive a foster-mother and to take away the smell of the old 
nest from the newly-introduced youngsters, the latter are often rubbed 
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with sawdust from the fester's hutch, or in her urine. When it is 
found necessary to distract a doe's attention she should be given 
some greenery that she likes to interest herself with. 

Weaning-time. — ^The number of weeks which should be allowed 
before weaning takes place will depend upon the object for which the 
young rabbits are intended. The exhibitor does not separate the 
young ones from the doe until they are nine weeks old, and if size is 
required weaning does not take place till the twelfth week. Where 
the rabbits are intended for the table they are usually weaned soon 
after the sixth week, although a little longer should be allowed in the 
winter months or when the weather is unfavourable. Rabbits should 
be feeding well by the sixth week, but use common-sense when wean- 
ing young rabbits, as much depends upon how they have grown since 
birth. Do not take all the rabbits away at once for fear of the doe 
sufiering from milk trouble. Take one away each day, and give the 
doe a httle flowers of brimstone in her food to remove impurities 
from the stomach. Feed her generously after she has been deprived 
of her htter and she will come into season again. Barley-meal and 
barley if given exclusively help to bring does into season, especially 
if they are troublesome in that direction, and with the same object 
in view many fanciers give a httle cayenne in the food. When taking 
away the young ones place them with other young rabbits of the 
same age to keep them warm until a certain number can be hutched 
together. No harm will accrue if the weaning takes a week, but the 
strongest should be taken away from the mother first, and if at the 
end the mother seems full of milk, one of her family can be left with 
her a little longer. Many breeders when weaning-time comes round 
take the doe from the hutch and place her in another one that 
has been prepared for her. The young ones are left in the old hutch, 
and it is argued that they get on much better amid the environment 
they have grown accustomed to. Such an arrangement might suit 
the exhibitor, but would rather disorganise the rabbitry where rabbits 
were being reared in goodly numbers for the market. Directly the 
young rabbits are weaned they must be well fed so that they will not 
go back in health. 
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Management of Young Rabbits.— The management of the young 
rabbits after weaning time will depend upon the object for which they 
are intended. They can be placed together in a rabbit-court or put 
out to graze in the coop previously described, or hutched. If the 
latter plan is adopted the hutch should be made ready in good time. 
Young rabbits do best when run together in sixes and it is wrong 
to hutch them in pairs. A hutch measuring 7 feet long by 3 feet wide 
will be large enough to take six young rabbits from weaning-time up 
to twelve weeks, when the sexes must be separated. Young rabbits 
require plenty of exercising room, and should not be overcrowded or 
cramped for hutch space. Young rabbits of mixed litters will run 
together peacefully if tmder twelve weeks old, and nearly the same 
age, and young does can be hutched together up to maturity, although 
if there is any quarrelling it is best to remove the culprit. Adult does 
will also live on peaceful terms with young does. After the sexes have 
been separated at twelve weeks old the bucks can be hutched together 
until fighting ensues, when they must be parted. Quarrelling is 
avoided if the young bucks are castrated, and the French breeders 
who rear for table castrate the bucks at twelve weeks old, and run 
them together in large pens until they are ready for market. If ex- 
hibition rabbits are being reared, it is customary to hutch the most 
promising specimens separately after the sexes are separated, and feed 
them liberally. The does, too, are usually kept in fours and fives up 
to seven or eight months old when separate hutches are provided. 
The young rabbits will always appreciate a run on the grass, and can 
be placed in a coop for that purpose whilst their hutches are being 
cleaned out, if permanent grazing is not adopted. The breeder of 
fancy rabbits does not favour housing his youngsters in large numbers, 
arguing that the heat at sleeping time makes the coat grow, also the 
ears. Small hutches, too, are not in favour, since the inmates sufier 
in health and shape. Where selected youngsters are singled out for 
stock they can be left with the does after the rest have been removed 
and fattened up. 

Feeding Young Rabbits. — Young rabbits must not be over-fed 
and too much greenery is harmful. Rolled and ground oats can be 
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given directly the youngsters begin to eat, but whole oats, in fact 
whole grain of any description, must be withheld for quite a time. 
One can at first so feed the mother that the food will be suitable for 
the young rabbits or so as to allow the young ones to pick and choose 
what they require and what is good for them. After weaning-time 
continue to give rolled or crushed oats, hay, greenery, etc., but see 
that all green stuS is free from excessive moisture ere it is given. 
Some does are full of milk and can rear twice the number of young 
rabbits than others not so well suppUed. If the doe gives plenty of 
milk at her first kindling she will do so at other events. It is as well 
to examine the youngsters when a few days old to see how they are 
getting along. If their stomachs are full the doe is nourishing them 
well, but if the young rabbits are thin several should be taken away 
and placed with a foster-mother or destroyed, as they will never make 
good. If, later on, the young rabbits are not making proper headway, 
bread and milk mashes will bring them along, and they can have 
milk to drink. They soon learn to lap up the milk from a shallow 
receptacle. Goat's milk can be used to advantage where such animals 
are kept. From about April to July the young rabbits will be able 
to feed on the tender blades of grass, and this will minimise the cost 
of feeding. At other times concentrated foodstuffs will have to be 
provided, varying in amount according to the season of the year, the 
amount of natural food available and the purpose for which the young 
rabbits are being reared. Rabbits intended for breeding naturally 
need different dieting to those being reared for the market. Albu- 
minoids are essential for growing stock, and success in rearing will 
depend upon the supplying of suitable foods. Young rabbits should 
be fed little and often, so that they will always have a keen 
appetite and not sicken of their food. Where this plan is adopted 
there will be less waste, as young rabbits trample on a lot of food and 
waste it. They also have a habit, as have the adults, in a lesser degree, 
of snatching their food out of the troughs so that the latter should be 
so designed to prevent this wastage. As regards fattening it is 
economical to rear and fatten the young rabbits at the same time up 
to an age when a special course of fattening can be adopted. Variety 
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is essential in feeding, and hay or grass can be left always before the 
youngsters in the rack as a kind of " make- weight." 

The Moult. — ^When eight or nine weeks old the young rabbits begin 
to moult their fur, so that special attention to both housing and feeding 
is necessary at that period. As a rule the moult is gone through 
normally by some rabbits, but occasionally one experiences an extended 
moult. Warm mashes will help matters as will clean quarters and 
bedding, whilst the rabbits should be disturbed as httle as possible. 
Bread and milk, hnseed and barley-meal are helpful foods, whilst an 
aperient medicine will do good. A little magnesia in milk will act as 
a suitable aperient. Exhibitors apply a Kttle glycerine to the hand 
and rub down the rabbit's coat daily. In the autumn adult rabbits 
cast their coat, and the treatment here recommended is general. 
Sometimes it happens that yoimg rabbits from a litter have very bad 
coats as if they were regularly moulting. This is due to pairing up the 
parents when they were out of coat, a thing that the rabbit-breeder 
should always avoid. 



CHAPTER IX 

A CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH 

Clean Feeding — Clean Hutches — Clean Management and Environment 
— The Secret of Curing Ailments— The Value of Post-Mortems— 
Hospital for Rabbits— Quarantine Newly-Purchased Stock— Breed 
for Vigour — Importance of Proper Feeding — A Change of Diet — 
How to Tell When a Rabbit Ails— How to Administer Medicine- 
Diseases and How to Cure Them— The Medicine Chest— Weights 
and Measures. 

MOST of the ailments from which rabbits suffer can be put 
down to incorrect feeding, housing or management. In 
a well-conducted rabbitry illnesses should be few and 
far between, but where haphazard methods are practised and details 
unattended to the rabbits will always be more or less on the sick list. 

Clean Feeding. — If a clean bill of health is to be maintained feeding 
must be attended to on hygienic lines. Never throw soft food on to 
the floor of the run but use troughs, regularly cleaning the latter. Do 
not leave a surplus amount of greenery in the hutch ; rather supply it 
fresh, little and often, and remove any uneaten before it becomes 
stale. Place the hay in a rack after the design used for goats, and the 
dry food in suitable troughs, which do not allow of waste, but prevent 
the rabbits from scraping out the food on to the hutch-floor and 
trampling on it. Give fresh water daily and avoid sun-heated drinking 
water. Where milk is given — either to drink or in mashes — ^keep the 
receptacles perfectly clean as souring so quickly takes place. 

Clean Hutches. — Clean hutches are essential, and they should be 
regularly disinfected and the bedding material renewed. Clean fresh 
air is necessary in the rabbitry, but draughts must be avoided. Dirty 
or damp hutches will result in ailments. 

Clean Ground. — ^Where rabbits are put out to grass the ground 
should be rested and no other live-stock allowed to run over it. Never 
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water with the urine any ground where greenery for the rabbits is 
being grown. 

Clean Management and Environment. — Keep the rabbitry as 
tidy and clean as possible. When a rabbit ails burn the litter and 
disinfect the hutch at once. If a rabbit dies burn the carcase, never 
bury it with its germs. 

The Secret of Curing Ailments. — To cure an aiUng rabbit apply 
the remedy directly the illness is noticed. Never wait until the ail- 
ment has got a firm hold or the task will be rendered the more difficult 
and in some cases impossible. 

The Value of Post-Mortems. — When a rabbit suddenly dies a 
post-mortem should be made on the carcase so that the cause of death 
may be ascertained and, if possible, further loss prevented by an 
alteration in diet, housing or management. Those who are used to 
handUng healthy rabbits when dead will know what the internal 
organs should be like, and will be able to ascertain the cause of death 
in any special instance. The heart may be abnormally large or small 
or pufied out on one side. The liver may be pale in colour, soft to 
the touch, speckled or discoloured, whilst on the other hand, it may be 
twice its normal size. If the internal organs of several healthy speci- 
mens are carefully examined the rabbit-keeper will be able to hold a 
successful post-mortem and discover the cause of death. 

Hospital for Rabbits. — An isolation hospital should be run in 
conjunction with every rabbitry. Any out-house that is warm and 
comfortable will do, and several hutches should be installed therein, 
although the structures should be separate, placed well apart, and not 
imderneath each other. Directly a rabbit is noticed to be aihng it 
should be removed to the hospital and treated, and when returned to 
its old home the hutch in the hospital should be thoroughly disinfected 
and left for a short time out in the sun, and the Utter burned. A 
medicine cupboard should be fitted up, and a stock of the more common 
remedies kept therein. Izal disinfectants should find a place in the 
medicine cupboard, and on the walls should hang a slate whereon 
can be chalked the date the patient was admitted with particulars 
of treatment, and if successful or not. Such details can later on be 
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copied into a note-book under the disease in question so that reference 
can be made to same when a similar case comes up for attention. A 
scrap-book containing cuttings on rabbit ailments and cures — pasted 
in alphabetically — should be kept for reference in the hospital. A 
fireplace can be fitted in the out-house to advantage for use in the 
winter or hot- water pipes could be installed if any were handy. Do not 
return an invaUd to the rabbitry imtil it has been completely cured. 

Quarantine Newly-Purchased Stock. — It is always wise to quarantine 
newly-purchased stock for several days to see that they are quite 
free from illness. If they pass the test they can be placed with 
other stock. Rabbits sent out on approval should, if returned, also 
be isolated in the hospital to see that they have not cold, influenza, 
or any other ailment. Specimens sent to shows also need the same 
isolation on their return. 

Breed for Vigour. — Select your stud bucks and does so that they 
will breed healthy, vigorous stock. Take note of young ones that 
are delicate or sufier from ailments when being reared and so mark 
them that they are never used for breeding. It is very advisable not 
to use for mating purposes adults that are aihng or have just recovered 
from any illness. The more vigorous the strain and the less will the 
owner be troubled with ailments since it is invariably the weakhngs 
that " go to the wall." 

Importance of Proper Feeding. — ^Wrong feeding is responsible for 
many ailments so that the rabbit-keeper should strive by experience 
to master the A B C of dieting his stock. Overfeeding, imderfeeding, 
wet or heated greenery, and the use of unsuitable rations must be 
avoided, whilst the rabbits must be fed according to the purpose for 
which they are intended. Growing rabbits require a different menu 
to that provided for adult stock ; does in kindle and with young need 
different handling to bucks and idle does ; and young rabbits being 
fattened for the table must not be treated similarly to those intended 
for stock purposes. 

A Change of Diet. — ^When a change of diet is adopted, whether 
owing to certain greenery or roots coming into season or because 
the feeding in the past has been wrong, it should not be a sudden one. 
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If, for instance, the rabbit-keeper wishes to introduce roots, let him 
give a smaU portion at first and gradually increase the amount. If it 
is desired to withhold oats, then gradually reduce the quantity of this 
particular food until its place is taken by the selected substitute which 
has been increased whilst the oats were being decreased. 

How to Tell when a Rabbit Ails. — A watchful owner will quickly 
ascertain when a rabbit ails. Directly the animal feels out of sorts 
it will be seen to crouch in a corner of the hutch and refuse to partake 
of food. A healthy rabbit is on the move, especially at feeding time, 
whilst a rabbit when out of sorts will have a dim eye and a staring 
coat. 

How to Administer Medicine. — ^Medicine should be administered 
in the ailing rabbit's food, but sometimes the animal will refuse its 
food because of a strong-smelling or bad-tasting ingredient. If this 
happens the rabbit must be forcibly doctored. Pills can be given 
to rabbits, and one of my friends never visits or judges at a show unless 
he carries in his waistcoat pocket a few small liver pills. If the medi- 
cine has to be administered by force obtain the services of a second 
person. If single-handed the operator should hold the rabbit between 
his legs, keeping its head well back whilst the spoon is inserted at the 
side of the mouth and the fluid poured down. If a bad-tempered 
animal is being treated, wrap it in a towel so that its legs have not 
free play. 

Diseases and How to Cure Them. — ^Below appears a representa- 
tive list of diseases with methods of curing the same. There are two 
reminders I would here like to add : (1) Prevention is better than 
cure, and (2) Do not always be doctoring your stock. Eabbits do 
not suffer from a great lot of ailments, and it will be found that most 
of those mentioned below will not be met with if proper methods of 
housing, feeding and management are employed. Avoid coddling 
in any shape or form, and aim at a strain of rabbits noted for vigour 
and stamina as well as the other desired qualities — table or exhibition. 

Abscess. — A bruise or bite will cause an abscess. Foment it when 
fully ripe and lance at the side, removing the pus or matter. Continue 
to bathe the wound for a day or two to ensure gradual healing. The 
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hair around the abscess should be cut prior to treatment. A tumour 
may be soft or hard, the latter more common in rabbits ; a surgical 
operation is necessary to remove it. 

Colic. — If the stomach appears distended with wind, colic can be 
suspected. Due to improper feeding or the " sameness " of dieting. 
Change the diet and give three drops of oil of turpentine in a tea- 
spoonful of linseed oil twice a day. 

Common Cold. — Symptoms are running at the nose, sneezing, 
coughing, etc., the invalid going off its food. Isolate and feed on 
warm bread and milk. Give also a little glycerine and milk (warm), 
night and morning. Avoid draughty hutches. 

Constipation. — Prolonged feeding on dry food (bran, etc.), and the 
withholding of water will set up constipation. Give half a liver pill 
to smaller rabbits and a whole one to the larger kinds and let the 
invalid nibble a little gingerbread. Greenery will usually remedy the 
trouble. Magnesia makes a mild aperient. 

Biarrhcea. — The too free use of greenstuff, a sudden change of food, 
wet or heated greenery or the presence of worms will cause this. 
Young rabbits usually suffer especially in the spring and summer. 
Give dry food and hay, also water, withholding green food for a time. 
A little boiled rice is useful. Shepherd's purse is reputed to cure 
diarrhoea. Arrowroot and milk can also be given and on no account 
must stale food be left before the rabbits. Powdered chalk in milk 
is a useful remedy. 

Ear Troubles. — Canker of the ear must not be neglected. There 
is an offensive discharge and the rabbit holds its head in a pecuhar 
way. Treat at once by dropping into the ear one or two spots of 
carbolised oil, having previously warmed it. Next wash out the ear 
with a weak solution of Izal disinfectant fluid and warm water, and 
finally dust the interior with boracic acid powder. Get the latter 
well into the ear, and to do this, obtain a piece of thin indiarubber 
tubing, attach one end to a small quill, fill the latter with the powder 
and blow down the tube to force the powder into the ear. Another 
successful remedy is to bathe the inside of the ear with spirits of wine 
(one part) ^.nd water (twenty parts), w^sh out with Iz^l and use the 
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powder, as recommended above. Dirty hutches will cause ear trouble, 
and it is a good plan to inspect the ears (inside and out) of all rabbits 
once a month. Does suffering with canker of the ear should be treated 
without delay or their young may catch the complaint. If there is 
an accumulation of wax in the ear clean out the latter with the spirits 
of wine, wash, and remove the wax by means of a blunt piece of stick. 
Sometimes the skin at the base of the ears becomes scurvy and the 
trouble is apt to spread over the body. Rub in sulphur and lard and 
include linseed in the mash. 

Eczema. — ^This shows itself in the nature of scurfiness of the skin, 
and is due to improper feeding or a lack of greenstuff. Give an aperient 
and dress the skin with a mixture of lard and sulphur. Give plenty 
of greenery and add a little linseed to the dry food daily. 

^yes, Inflammation o/.— Running of eyes due to exposure to cold 
or draught. Bathe with warm water and afterwards with alum lotion 
made as follows : To IJ ounces of water add 3 grains of alum. Fre- 
quent applications of boracic acid lotion — ^teaspoonful of acid to pint 
of water — ^will also cure the trouble. 

Fits. — ^Invahd staggers about with head on one side, eyes staring 
and neck stiff. Often the sufferer rolls over as if in great pain. Due 
to stomachic derangement. Treatment consists of an aperient — 
Glauber's salt or magnesia — ^followed by a teaspoonful twice a day of 
a mixture of 50 grains of bromide of potassium and 2 ounces of water. 
Give plenty of fresh greenery and do not be too free with the dry food. 
Often termed megrims, dizziness or convulsions. 

Liver Troubles. — ^Dirty hutches, damp surroundings, breeding from 
weak parents, etc., will cause liver troubles. Glauber's salt will 
freshen up the liver, but if the rabbits are judiciously fed, mated and 
housed such ailments will be minimised. Overfeeding or the too-free use 
of heat- and fat-producing foods will result in enlargement of the liver. 

Loss of Afpetite. — ^May be due to lack of variety, overfeeding, un- 
clean feeding-troughs, stomachic disorders, common colds, etc. Find 
the direct cause and treat accordingly. 

Mange. — Caused by parasites which burrow under the skin and 
irritate the latter, causing the rabbit to scratch or rub off \t& |ur an' 
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greyish or whitish scabs to form. The face is first attacked and the 
disease finally reaches the hind legs. Having clipped the fur dress 
the affected parts with soft soap, leaving a thick coating of the latter 
on the scabs for a quarter of an hour. Wash down with warm water 
and rub in a mixture of sulphur and lard twice daily. Persevere with 
the treatment. Observe utter cleanUness in housing and burn all 
litter, etc. ; isolate any cases and treat at once. 

OpMhdmia. — Often erroneously termed " inflammation of the 
eyes " ; it is more than this for whilst there is a watery discharge from 
the eyes neglect will result in blindness, the discharge thickening causing 
the eyeUds to stick together. Red pimples or blisters and swelling 
will be found round the eyeUds. Due to dirty hutches, dark rabbitries, 
etc. Bathe the eyes with cold tea, or boracic lotion and feed the 
invaUd into condition. 

Paralysis. — Caused by damp hutches or floors, and urinary dis- 
orders. The invahd seems to lose the use of its hind legs which are 
dragged along ; attack may last as long as ten days. Give an aperient 
— ^teaspoonful of castor oil and rub the spine night and morning with 
opodeldoc. Withhold dandehons which affect the kidneys when the 
latter are out of gear. 

Parasites. — If a rabbit is infested with fleas the coat should be 
combed and dusted with Izal disinfectant powder whilst the hutches 
should be scrubbed out with Izal fluid. Lice seldom give trouble, 
affecting chiefly badly-nourished or out-of-condition rabbits. Some 
say a louse can be a grandfather in twenty-four hours so that quick 
action is necessary and it must be persevered with. Dress the fur 
with vinegar and sprinkle before it dries with Izal disinfectant powder. 
There are several varieties of mites which give trouble, the most 
common causing ringworm and mange. 

Pot-beUy. — Stomach becomes swollen, the invalid in the early stages 
eating as if in perfect health. Usually due to incorrect feeding — ^lack 
of albumen, " sameness " of foods, overfeeding after low dieting, etc. 
— or bad housing — dark, damp or dirty hutches. Affects young rabbits 
from weaning-time to maturity ; invalid breathes with difficulty. 
Never give fermented foods, heated or frosty greenery and do not 
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change the diet too suddenly from dry to green food ; adopt a gradual 
alteration. To cure give water to drink and dry food only, and as a 
medicine try a teaspoonful of decoction of senna. Some withhold 
food for a day and then give a dose of Glauber's or Epsom salts. 
Others try catechu water, 3 grains of powdered catechu being added 
to a quart of water, this being given to drink for several days. Ail- 
ment often known as rot, and tympanites. 

Red-water. — ^Denoted by red condition of urine and due to kidney 
disorders. Give 8 drops of tincture of steel in a little water twice 
daily, and give bread and milk for a few days. The invab'd should be 
well in a week. 

Ringworm. — ^This disease spreads in circles of flat, yellowish crusts 
over the rabbit's skin, varying from the size of a pin's head to a farthing. 
The head, ears and face are first attacked, and in most cases the disease 
does not spread beyond the front legs. Underneath the crusts is a 
white powdery substance. Young rabbits are usually affected soon 
after weaning-time. Give flowers of sulphur in the soft food, and 
greenery and apply to the afEected parts a mixture of lard and sulphur 
or paint with tincture of iodine. 

Slobbers. — ^A running at the mouth resulting from irritation of the 
sahvary glands. The saliva is discharged from the mouth making 
the latter sore and saturating the fur. The ailment is often called 
" sora mouth " and usually afiects young stock ; caused by indi- 
gestion or teeth-trouble. Examine the condition of the teeth and 
mouth, washing out the latter with a Uttle alum and water twice 
daily. Another plan is to rinse out the mouth with saltpetre and rub 
into the mouth dry powdered saltpetre. Give an aperient and attend 
carefully to housing and feeding. 

Snuffles. — This ailment may be likened to distemper in dogs and 
great care should be taken to see that it does not spread through the 
rabbitry. Any invalid should be immediately isolated and treated, 
the bedding used being burned and the hutch disinfected. It is con- 
sidered infectious by the majority of authorities, hence the importance 
of treating any sufierer without delay. Symptoms are : Sneezing ; 
snuffling — due to the accumulation of mucus in the nasal passage } 
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watery, and more advanced, yellow discharge from the nose; loss of 
appetite ; coughing and general dullness. Success depends upon 
proper care and attention, the invalid requiring good nursing and 
nourishing food. If the rabbit refuses to eat it must be forcibly fed. 
Add a few drops of oil of eucalyptus to a basin of hot water and make 
the rabbit inhale some of the vapour, using gentleness all the time and 
not overdoing it. Wear gloves and don an old apron when attending 
to the sufferer. Be careful to wash the hands and take off the apron 
before tending other stock. Sponge the eyes, nose, front paws, etc., 
with boracic acid wash and give milk (to drink) and bread and milk 
(warm). Some breeders blow boracic powder up the nostrils. As a 
medicine half a teaspoonful thrice a day of the following mixture can 
be recommended ; Camphor water 1 ounce ; oil of eucalyptus 10 drops ; 
rectified spirits of wine i ounce ; tincture of capsicums 15 drops ; 
and paregoric 10 drops. The disease runs its course and the owner 
must persevere with the treatment. Linseed can be given occasionally, 
also linseed meal. 

Sore Hocks. — Due to bruises, or irritation set up by insufficient 
litter or dirty hutches will cause a sore on the under part of the hind 
leg often extending from foot to hock and the toes. Apply carbolised 
vaseline or boracic ointment to the sores and give flowers of sulphur 
in the soft food every three days. Keep the hutches scrupulously 
clean and use a good depth of straw as a bedding, avoiding sawdust, 
which is apt to irritate the sores. 

Swollen Teats. — This may happen to a nursing doe. Rub the teats 
with camphorated oil or brandy and water. Albumen will help the 
flow of milk and the absence of same will tend to check it. 

feeth. — If a tooth becomes overgrown it must be filed down, although 
this method should not be adopted if the rabbit is not inconvenienced. 
Rabbits should be given suitable twigs and branches to keep them 
occupied and their teeth in order. 

Yent Disease. — Swelling and inflammation of parts with yellow 
discharge in more serious cases. It is infectious and must be attended 
to at once, the operator being careful to wash his hands in disinfectant 
after treatment. Bathe with a very weak wash of Izal disinfectant 
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fluid and water and after drjring with cloth, which must be burned, 
apply zinc ointment or carbolised vaseline. Never breed from a 
specimen until all trace of the ailment has disappeared. 

Worms. — These usually attack wild rabbits although the tame animal 
is often affected. Areca nut is a good cure. The night before it is 
administered give no food after six o'clock, and five hours later give 
a small dose of castor oil. The next morning on an empty stomach give 
the areca nut and half an hour later another dose of castor oil, followed 
immediately with a warm mash of bread and milk, a similar meal 
being also given later in the day. One grain for every pound the rabbit 
weighs is the correct dose, and it should be powdered by means of a 
fine grater and made into pills by the aid of treacle and flour. 

Wounds. — These often arise from bites. Bathe the woxmd with 
cold water and dress twice daily with carbolised vasehne or boracic 
acid ointment. In case of a bruise bathe with hot water and apply 
a little spirits of wine or vinegar. For burns apply olive oil and dry 
with flour or apply raw potato scrapings. In case of tears in the skin 
the animal can be taken to a vet. or home treatment as follows can 
be tried. Use an ordinary needle and white thread previously sterilis- 
ing or disinfecting the same. Well grease the thread and paint the 
skin near the wound, but not the latter itself, with diluted tincture of 
iodine and powder the wound with iodoform. Each stitch must be 
a single one, the thread being tied and cut close up to the knot. Many 
stitches will not be necessary, and after putting in the stitches well 
smear with vaseline. Put a clean bandage on if necessary. Bind up 
broken limbs with calico soaked in plaster of Paris made to the thick- 
ness of cream by the use of water. Starch or white of egg will make 
a suitable substitute. Do not bind too tightly after first wrapping 
or so and ease the bandage if the limb swells. If a splint is necessary 
use cardboard and the limb should be well in a fortnight or so. 

The Medicine Chest. — ^Below will be found a list of medicines 
together with some of their uses. Readers will be able to glean there- 
from what should find a place in the medicine cupboard according 
to the extent to which they go in for rabbit-keeping. One reminder 
is necessary, viz., never allow the bottles or containers to run short, 
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especially if you live in tiie country and cannot get medicines when 
they are wanted. 

Aperients. — Magnesia ; liver pills (half a pill for smaller rabbits) ; 
Glauber's salt ; castor oil ; Epsom salts ; licorice powder (J teaspoon- 
ful dry in mouth) ; Epsom salts (1 dr.), liquid extract of sacred bark 
(2 dr.), tincture of orange (2 dr.) and water (2 oz.) — quarter to one 
teaspoonful for dose ; syrup of buckthorn (half-teaspoonful daily) ; 
tincture of rhubarb (5 to 10 drops daily) ; dissolve eight ounces of 
Glauber's salt in quart of boiling water, using as stock medicine, 
adding dessertspoonful of mixture to a pint of drinking water. 

Blood Medicines. — Magnesia ; cream of tartar ; flowers of sulphur ; 
lettuce ; sweet cicely ; dandelions. 

Boracic. — Powder : cuts and wounds ; eye, etc., lotion (teaspoonful 
in pint of water) ; ear canker. Ointment : dressing for sores ; sore 
hocks ; swellings ; burns ; boracic acid ointment (1 oz.), zinc oint- 
ment (1 oz.) and iodoform (6 gr.) will make good healing ointment 
for wounds. 

Carbolised Oil. — Ear canker. 

Carbolised Vaseline. — Cuts ; sores ; sore hocks ; wounds ; skin 
diseases. 

Conditioning Medicines. — Bread and milk ; milk (to drink) ; lin- 
seed ; linseed- meal mashes ; warm oatmeal mash ; sulphate of iron 
(6 gr.) and quinine (6 gr.) mixed with treacle and linseed meal to make 
twenty- four small pills — give one pill night and morning as tonic; 
a piece of toast soaked in ale or two tablespoonfuls of warmed ale 
twice daily for two days will bring back a lost appetite ; soaked peas. 

Diarrhcea. — Boiled rice ; arrowroot and milk ; powdered chalk 
in milk; shepherd's purse ; 5 gr. bicarbonate of soda, 2 J gr. chalk, 
and 21 gr. bismuth (teaspoonful in milk thrice daily) ; little ground 
cinnamon in milk ; little ground acorn ; white of egg beaten up in 
milk. 

Disinfectants. — Izal powder and fluid. 

Eucalyptus.— Few drops of oil in basin of hot water for rabbit with 
snuffles to inhale the vapour ; for colds (few drops on floor of hutch) ; 
for snuffles and colds haK teaspoonful thrice a day of oil of eucalyptus 
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10 drops, camphor water, 1 oz., rectified spirits of wine, | oz., tincture 
of capsicums 15 drops, and paregoric 10 drops. 

Eye Lotions. — Alum (3 gr.) and water (1| oz.) ; boracic acid 
(teaspoonful) and, water (pint) ; cold tea ; sulphate of zinc (2 gr.) 
and water (1 oz.) ; lukewarm milk and water ; white copperas (| oz.) 
and water (quart) ; sulphate of zinc (3 gr.) and water (\\ oz.). 

Glycerine. — With warm milk for colds ; teaspoonful twice daily 
for snuffles, of glycerine, \ oz., syrup of squills, J oz., compound tincture 
of camphor, 1 dr., and water, IJ oz. 

Kidney Disorders. — Tincture of steel in little water (twice daily) ; 
dandelions (but not in excess) ; parsley ; chicory ; sowthistle ; barley 
water prepared by steeping pearl barley in boiling water and allowing 
it to stand for twelve hours or so ; drinking water in which bran has 
been soaked. 

Linseed. — Oil useful for colic when three drops of oil of turpentine are 
added. Seed and meal for skin eruptions, conditioning of coat, poultices. 

Oil of Turpentine. — Three drops in teaspoonful of linseed oil twice 
daily for colic. 

Olive Oil. — Few drops of warm olive oil dropped in ear will soften 
the wax, when the latter can be removed by means of blunt match- 
stick. Few drops of olive oil on equal parts of lard and sulphur make 
a good ointment for skin ailments. 

Saltpetre. — To rinse out mouth in slobbers. 

Skin Troubles. — Sulphur and lard (ointment) ; aperients ; greenery ; 
linseed ; soft soap ; glycerine and boracic acid ; creosote 5 drops, 
linseed oil 4 oz. and precipitated sulphur, J oz. ; swedes (not in excess) ; 
Unseed and meal ; lettuce ; sweet cicely ; dandeUons ; boracic acid 
ointment 1 oz., vaseline J oz. and red oxide of mercury ointment 
1 ^ dr. ; water in which quassia chips have been steamed ; paraffin 
1 oz. and milk 10 oz. ; cold cream ; blood medicines ; Fuller's 
earth (sore hocks after sponging with warm water) ; chicory ; lard 
and sulphur (equal parts) and few drops of olive oil ; tobacco wash 
— ounce of shag tobacco steeped in pint of boihng water. 

Spirits of Wine. — Bruises ; lotion for ear canker, one part to twenty 
parts water. 
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Stomachic Medicines. — Oil of turpentine (3 drops) in teaspoonful 
of linseed oil ; decoction of senna (teaspoonful) ; Catechu (powdered 
3 gr.) and water (quart) — give as drinking water for week ; powdered 
charcoal (in soft food) ; peppermint (several drops in the drinking 
water). 

Swellings. — Boracic acid ointment ; camphorated oil ; brandy 
and water ; diluted tincture of iodine (not touching the wound) ; 
linseed poultice. 

Wounds. — Boracic acid ointment ; carbolised vaseline ; olive oil 
(bums) ; spirits of wine (bruises) ; vinegar (bruises) ; flour and raw 
potato scrapings (burns) ; iodoform (powder) ; zinc ointment ; 
chinosol 21 gr. to water 1 J oz. (antiseptic solution) ; Friar's balsam ; 
boracic acid ointment (1 oz.), zinc ointment (1 oz.) and iodoform 
(6 gr.) will make good healing ointment. 

Weights and Measures. — The following weights and measures will 
be found useful, and a copy of same should be hung in the hospital : — 

60 diopa or minims ■= 1 diacbm 

1 draclim = 1 teaspoonful 

4 teaspoonful .= 1 tablespoonful 

3 teaspoonful = 1 dessertspoonful 

2 tablespoonful ~ 1 ounce 
8 drachms = 1 ounce 

20 ounces — 1 pint 

20 grains -= 1 scruple 

3 scruples = 1 draclim 
8 teaspoonful = 1 ounce 

1 wineglassfu] •= 2 onnces 

1 teacupful ■= 3 ounces 

1 breakfast cup = 10 ounces 

1 gallon •= 160 onnces 

1 bucliet = 3 gallons 



CHAPTER X 
BREEDS AS YOU SHOULD KNOW THEM 

THE rabbit-keeper is not troubled with a very long list of 
breeds like the dog-breeder for instance. There is, however, 
room for many more breeds and with the interest in utility 
rabbits now on the increase we should see praiseworthy additions 
in the near future. It is hoped that the few notes given in this chapter 
on the various breeds will interest readers. Management must 
naturally depend upon the purpose for which each variety is kept. 

Angoras (Standard weight over 6 lb.). — ^In France the Angora 
is bred extensively for its wool, and I beheve the industry there is 
worth nearly £50,000 per annum. No cruelty is attached to the 
plucking. The rabbit is placed astride the left knee of the plucker 
with its head towards the operator. The latter keeps the animal 
quiet by pressing his left wrist on the rabbit's head, whilst with his 
left forefinger and thumb he pinches up the skin, and with his right 
forefinger and thumb he extracts several hairs at a time. The hairs 
must be pulled out in the direction in whioh they grow. Plucking 
conunences when the young rabbits are weaned — say six weeks — 
and they are then placed in hutches in twos. The second plucking 
takes place at three and a half months when each rabbit is hutched 
separately. The third plucking takes place two and a half months 
later and the fouxth three months after. Subsequently the wool 
is extracted every three months, whilst adult does are treated a 
month before kindling, and when the young ones are weaned. This 
is but one method adopted in France. Some breeders run the females 
in lots of fours and fives and the dates of pluckings vary. On some 
estabUshments an average of 10s. per lb. is secured for the wool, 
and a profit running into three figures is obtained on the year's work- 
ing. The bright, bold ruby eye and the silky fur of the Angora make 
the breed very attractive to visitors to shows, who take up the breed 
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as a hobby. Unless the would-be breeder has time to attend to the 
grooming, the Angora should not be selected, for the rabbit will 
not see to its own toilet like a cat. A platform should be fitted 
to the hutch — ^well off the ground — to act as a resting place and help 
to preserve the rabbit's silky fur. Straw must be used as bedding 
as hay mats the fur ; clean bedding is essential to the well-being of the 
coat. When roots are fed they must be cut into small pieces to prevent 
the fur round the mouth being stained. Angoras are easy to breed 
true, but the young must not be left longer than six weeks with the 
mother, or their coats will be damaged. Many exhibitors, as with other 
breeds, run the youngsters in pairs in suitable single hutches. To 
keep the fur in excellent condition, grooming is necessary daily, and 
should be started when the rabbits are six Mfeeks old. The rabbit 
must be placed on a grooming table and the fur must be brushed 
gently ; and then fanned out. The breeding stock do not, of course, 
need so much attention as the exhibition specimens. If the fur 
should mat, cut off the cots and allow the coat to grow again. Whites 
are the most popular, but there are Blues, Blacks, Fawns, Greys 
and Dutch-marked. The Angora is a cobby, snowball-Uke breed, 
and its coat should be long, fine and soft, the undercoat having 
the fleecy appearance of wool, and not in any way open or cottony. 
The face, ears and feet should be thickly coated, and the tips of the 
ears nicely tufted. The wool should be long and thick between 
and behind the ears, whilst the chest-fur or " front " when brushed 
forward seems to hide the rabbit's head. The White Angoras are 
reputed to give more wool than any other colour, although the wool 
of the Black fetches the best prices. 

Belgian Hares (Standard weight about 8 lb.). — ^The Belgian 
Hare is a " hare " only in style, resembling the wild animal in head, 
ears, Umbs and range of body. This has not always been so as regards 
shape in genera], but breeders of exhibition stock have put a lot of 
brains and thought into their matings in recent years. The attempts 
to breed from the wild hare and the Belgian have not been successful. 
The breed to-day is not the original one as imported from France 
and Belgium, for the imported specimens were crossed with other 
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large varieties. The Belgian doe used to carry the dewlap as seen in 
the Lops and Flemish Giants — ^the latter undoubtedly owing their 
origin to crosses from the imported Belgians — ^but this has been 
dropped. American fanciers have been large buyers of English 
stock, and in the Yankee boom of about 1900 thousands of specimens 
were shipped from this country to the U.S.A., one specimen fetching 
over £50. The Belgian is very popular, and in good demand. Its 
ground colour is a rich rufus red or golden tan uniformly ticked with 
dark hairs. Style is essential, as a short specimen is considered 
useless. The fore legs are long, straight and slender, and 
pointed at the foot ; the eye is large, round, bold and hazel 
in colour ; whilst a good tan chest that is free from dark hairs 
is an excellency. Roomy hutches are necessary, and as length 
of limb and body is desired, many breeders of exhibition stock 
allow their Belgians the run of lofts and rooms. Young Belgians, 
when being reared for show purposes are housed in very long hutches, 
and small low barriers are placed across to encourage hurdle-jumping 
to keep down fat. Vigorous exercise hardens the muscles and increases 
the length of limb — points desired in show specimens. Belgian does 
do not make the best of mothers, for which reason many breeders use 
Dutch foster-mothers to rear the young; but utihty strains do not 
give so much trouble in this direction as the exhibition ones. Plenty 
of fresh air in the rabbitry is essential for the Belgian — as for other 
breeds of rabbits — ^and hutched Belgians and such large breeds will 
greatly benefit if occasionally allowed a run on the ground. 

Beveren Rabbit (Standard weight 7 to 11 lb.). — ^This breed is 
kept extensively on the Continent for the dual purpose of fur and 
flesh, and is engaging the interest of Enghsh rabbit-keepers just now. 
France and Belgium have already found out the merits of the breed 
which was originated in Bevern, a small town near Antwerp. The 
Flemish Giant played an all-important part in its production, although 
blood was doubtless borrowed from the Brabancon rabbit which is 
80 well known for its table quahties, and which has taken part in the 
production of most of the Belgian and some of the French table breeds. 
it is a long, roomy and very stoutly-built animal with large V-shaped 
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ears, short, broad head, narrow shoulders, but great width of back 
and hindquarters, and whilst the dewlap is often met with in the does 
it is not aimed at. The coat is long and silky and the undercoat 
dense, and since the fur is natural, it is in good demand. The 
does are rather spiteful as is the case with most of the larger breeds, 
but this depends upon the temperament of the individual and the 
way it is brought up from an early age. The Beveren carries an abun- 
dance of flesh, fattens well, comes to market and maturity remark- 
ably early considering its size, is hardy, carries a small proportion of 
bone and the flesh is sweet. There is another good point in its favour, 
viz., that it is prolific and has large litters. It is, in short, a wonderful 
all-round breed and should be taken up by those interested in the 
raising of rabbits for market. The Blue seems to be the only colour 
kept, or at least, highly spoken of, although there are certain white- 
blazed or Dutch-marked Blues known under a different name. The 
self Blue is the one so widely kept, and the fur must be a sound blue 
to the skin if it is to be marketed. 

Dutch Rabbits (Standard weight, 5| lb.) — The Dutch is a 
charming little breed and makes a nice pet. It is cobby and possesses 
neat, short ears, the does being excellent mothers, for which reason 
they are widely used as fosters. There are many varieties, including — 
Blues, Blacks, Steel-greys, Blue-greys, Brown-greys, Light-greys, 
Blue-fawns, Fawns, Tortoiseshells. The ground colom in all the 
varieties is white, the body-colour varying according to the variety. 
It is not an easy rabbit to breed and the novice will be well advised 
to seek advice from older and more experienced hands. There is a 
wedge-shaped marking (called the " blaze ") up the face and egg- 
shaped patches on the cheeks. The hind feet are tipped with white 
called " stops " which are about 1| inches long and join the dark fur 
in a well-defined line, whilst the ears are of the darker or body-colour 
fur. The white round the body near the head is known as the ' ' collar ' ' 
and the coloured or darker fur — varying according to the variety — 
must join this white very clearly on the saddle, whilst the dividing 
line on the belly is called the " cut." It is because the Dutch rabbit 
makes itself at home anywhere, so to speak, that the breed enjoys 
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popularity amongst town and suburban rabbit-keepers. Holland — 
where the breed came from — and France — where it is known as the 
" Nicard " — regard the Dutch rabbit as a table variety and go in for 
larger specimens. Although rabbits of 5^ lb. are negatived by the 
standard the specimens exhibited at our shows are much smaller, 
nearer 4 lb. I should say. For fancy purposes short-hmbed, cobby 
rabbits are aimed at, but there is no reason why long-bodied, 
flat-backed specimens should not be aimed at for utility pur- 
poses. Personally I think that in the Dutch the breeder of table 
rabbits has some excellent material he can utihse to advantage. 
The breed is hardy and prolific, and no one could deny the 
sterling merits of the doe as a rearer. To produce exhibition 
youngsters the colours are inter-bred; hence the importance of 
novices learning all they can on breeding principles from experienced 
fanciers. Blacks, Blues and Tortoiseshells are bred together, and 
a little of the blood of the two former is necessary to get the latter ; 
Blacks are best obtained from Blacks and Blues ; Greys need 
" black " blood. 

Flemish Giants (Standard weights : bucks not less than 11 lb. 
and does not less than 13 lb.). — These are massive rabbits as their 
name denotes. Their colour is a dark steel-grey with even or wavy 
black ticking over the whole of the body except the belly, and under 
the tail where the surface fur is white. The body is large, roomy and 
flat, whilst the doe possesses a dewlap or pouch carried evenly under 
the chin. The legs and feet are strong in bone, large and straight ; 
the eye dark brown and full ; ears erect and fairly thick ; with head 
large, full and shapely. Flemish Giants weigh 20 lb. and over, whilst 
the heaviest specimen ever exhibited scaled 22 J lb. This breed is 
very hardy and quite at home in outdoor hutches. Large roomy 
hutches are necessary, and feeding should be on the liberal side, bran 
being used in plenty to cheapen the feeding and help to " bulk " the 
mashes. One should not breed from the heaviest specimens, but for 
preference the medium-sized ones. Those desiring a breed they wish 
to keep hutched out-of-doors all the year round will find the Flemish 
Giant excellent for the purpose. 
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Havana (Standard weight, 5^ lb.) — This continental breed was 
well known in Holland, France and Belgium before Miss Mabel Illing- 
worth first exhibited a specimen in this country. The standard calls 
for a fine and elegant rabbit somewhat like the Black and Tan, with 
medium head and neck, small straight upright ears, slender and 
straight feet, brown toe-nails, large eyes of the colour of the fur, show- 
ing, however, a red light in the pupil, and short fine and silky coat. 
As regards colour this is a bright brown all over with undercoat of 
pale grey. The Havana is very hardy and suitable for outdoor hutches 
and the pelts on the Continent are of considerable commercial value. 

Himalayans (Standard weight, about 5 lb.) — The Himalayan is a 
small pink-eyed rabbit and often termed the " black-pointed " breed, 
since it is white in colour except for the ears, feet, nose and tail, which 
must be black. It is, one might say, a fancy breed, although strains of 
any of the smaller rabbits can be bred for their utility merits by special 
matings and selections. With these small cobby breeds the fancier 
uses small hutches to keep the specimens compact in build. By 
using larger hutches and breeding from specimens that possess utility 
points the rabbit-keeper should by perseverance establish a "table" 
strain. In the past Himalayans have been widely bred for their fur, 
and although they attract novice-fanciers, the latter as a rule soon 
give them up on account of their pecuUarities. They are nervous little 
animals, and their coat is continually changing according to the seasons 
of the year. The breed is said to run in a wild state on the higher 
plains both north and south of the Himalayan Mountains, and being 
hardy, good-tempered, prolific and happy when fed on ordinary foods 
I think that utility strains could be profitably established, and any 
exhibition drawbacks avoided. The exhibition Himalayan is usually 
a 4:-lb. rabbit, but heavier weights could easily be obtained by selection 
and crossing. It is a very handsome breed. 

Imperials (Standard weight, 6 to 7 lb.).— The Blue Imperial is 
a pretty breed and owes its origin to Miss Mabel Illingworth, the 
well-known lady-fancier. It is an even blue in colour and resembles 
the Belgian Hare in shape, except that it is hardly so racy. The head 
is long and narrow ; ears erect, round at the tips and close together ; 
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eyes bright, and a deep blue ; coat soft and bright but not too short ; 
with feet clean and straight and free from bars. The breed has not found 
great favour amongst rabbit-fanciers, who regard it as on the large side 
and wish to reduce the standard weight. The breed should, however, 
appeal to the utility rabbit-keeper, who by increasing the weights by 
selection and crossing, should be able to establish a fine table variety. 
Imperials are hardy and prolific and require large, roomy hutches. 

Japanese (Weight 7 to 8 lb.) — ^This breed is shaped on the lines 
of the Dutch rabbit, although it is more stoutly built and half as large 
again. Its head is massive, and the ears tip over like those of the 
Patagonian. The coat is fine and soft, and there are markings or 
stripes of colouring running round the body like two belts. The back 
is orange, the under parts, head and ears, fawn, and the belt-markings 
black, whilst the rabbit has a white-tipped nose ; the ears, too, are 
slightly laced with black. The Japanese matures early, is a splendid 
table breed, is docile, makes an excellent mother, and is hardy, whilst 
its skin is in good demand and ready for disposal at an early age. 

Lops (Standard weight, about 10 lb.) — ^At one time the Lop or 
Lop-eared rabbit, was all the rage, and was termed the " King of the 
Rabbit Fancy." The Fancy, however, demanded such long ears 
that the breed gradually fell in popularity, as invariably happens 
when the Fancy oversteps the mark. Both length and width are 
asked for in the exhibition Lop, with the result that ear-massage and 
artificial heat have to be resorted to. The rabbitry has to be kept at 
an even temperature of about 60 degrees for this breed if intended for 
show purposes, and specimens with ears of 27 inches long and 7 inches 
wide are not uncommon. Gravesend — a hot-bed of fanciers — ^I believe 
holds pride of place for the first show of exhibition rabbits in 1859, 
and one of the Lops exhibited at that event had ears measuring 22J 
inches long and 5J inches wide. The Lop, too, was, I think, once the 
heaviest breed of rabbits, but it is given second place now, although 
no standard weight can be found. Specimens, however, run up to 
16 lb. and more. The Flemish Gaint has in a degree stepped up into 
the place of the Lop. The breed is not now kept under such artificial 
conditions as in the past, but if exhibition specimens are not concerned, 
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the rabbits can be kept on the same principles as other breeds. Liberal 
feeding and roomy hutches are necessary, and the young should be 
handled from an early age, as the adults are apt to be spiteful to the 
owner. Two standards are in vogue according to the measurements 
of the ears, one up to 26 inches, and the other for " any length." As 
many as fifty points can be awarded for " ears," the latter therefore 
being half the show rabbit, as it were. The colours include Blacks, 
Blues, Sooties, Greys, Sooty Fawns, Golden Fawns, Black and White, 
Blue and White, Grey and White, Tortoise and White, and Fawn and 
White. Where broken colours are being bred, self and broken varieties 
are bred together ; self colours are mated together to breed selfs. With 
all these large breeds the does must not be allowed to bring up too many 
youngsters in each litter, and it is customary to call in the services of 
foster does to take care of the surplus. But one must be guided by 
the quaUties of each doe and her past record as a mother and rearer. 

Old English (Standard weight 6 to 8 lb.). — ^This very pretty 
breed is white in colour, with dark fur down the centre of the back or 
spine — ^from neck to tail — on ears and tail, and with the nose marked 
like a butterfly with extended wings. Each eye is surrounded with 
dark fur, and there is a round, clear spot on each cheek — quite distinct 
from the eye markings. There are six belly spots — one on each teat ; 
whilst at the hock joint of the hind legs, and the shoulder joint of the 
front legs, there is a " leg " spot. The round distinct marks called 
the " chains " commence at the saddle with one row of spots gradually 
increasing in size and number. Originally known as the " Common 
EngUsh " or " Butterfly Smut," this breed has made rapid strides to 
perfection, thanks to the efforts of our North-country breeders. Black 
and White, Tortoiseshell, Grey and White, Blue and White, 
Yellow and White are the colours in which the Old English rabbit 
is bred, and although the standard weight reaches the eight-pound 
limit, specimens exhibited are usually about six pounds or under. To 
get a good black colour it is advisable to mate Blacks to Blues — 
bucks of the former and does of the latter. If Black is continually 
mated to Black, a brownish-black colouring is obtained, whilst from 
Blue and Blue a pale, washy slate tint is the result. Blacks must be 
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regularly introduced into Blues to keep the density of colour, although 
two Blues can be paired if they are from Black parents. When breed- 
ing Tortoiseshells a little Black blood must be introduced. To a pure 
Tortoiseshell buck, mate does that are either Blacks bred from Tortoise- 
shells or Tortoiseshells bred from Blacks. Greys can be mated to- 
gether, but to prevent the colouring becoming too light a Uttle Black 
blood should be introduced, but not overcione. A Grey buck can be 
mated to a dark Grey doe, a Black doe or a Grey-bred Black doe. 
The Old English is a most useful rabbit, being hardy and prolific, whilst 
the does make excellent mothers. Rabbits of this old-estabUshed 
breed will scale ten poimds if fattened, and I certainly think that it 
deserves the special attention of the raiser of table rabbits. 

Patagonian (Weight 12 to 16 lb.). — The Patagonian or Beliar 
rabbit is a very large breed, and is exploited in France and Belgium 
for its table merits. The head is large, with eye full and large, giving 
a happy, contented expression. The ears are longer and broader but 
less erect than those of the Belgian Hare, having a tendency to droop 
at the tips. Weights run from 12 to 16 lb. so that large, roomy 
hutches are necessary. The breed is bred as stated for table purposes, 
the young being run together in pens after weaning time and fattened 
up. The colour of the Patagonian is a rich, deep iron-grey, and its 
services have undoubtedly been used in the production of both the 
present-day Belgian and Flemish Giant. 

Polish (Standard weight 2J to 3 lbs.). — ^This is an exceedingly 
pretty breed and may truly be spoken of as the " bantam " of the 
Rabbit World. It is very small, a pure white in colour, and possesses 
ruby-coloured eyes. It is a chubby rabbit with short coat and bold 
eye, and when being groomed the hands are dipped in cornflour and 
then appUed to the coat. It is an albino and has been bred from 
many of the other estabHshed breeds, as well as from the wild rabbit. For 
exhibition purposes great care has to be taken of the rabbit's coat, 
and special attention paid to the bedding and food provided. The 
fancier by his inbreeding and winter rearing has rather spoiled the 
prolificacy of the Uttle breed, but the Pohsh is purely a pet or fancy 
variety, and no harm has therefore been done as regards utility points. 
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Silvers (Standard weight about 5 lb.). — Silvers are amongst the 
most popular of our present-day breeds. They have everything to 
recommend them, since they are handsome, very hardy, and excellent 
table rabbits. They cross well with other table breeds, since they are 
very small in bone yet carry a good amount of flesh. Silvers, too, will 
stand any amount of cold weather, a point that must not be over- 
looked. Colours include Silver-Greys, Silver-Fawns, and Silver- 
Browns. In Greys the undercolour is a rich, deep blue-black, in 
Fawns a deep, bright orange, and in Browns a rich, deep chestnut. 
The silvering must be even with the ticking bright, sharp and even. 
Other points are : full and short coat ; neat and well-set ears ; bold 
and bright eyes ; and cobby shape. It was the Silver-Grey, known 
then as the " Silver Sprig," that was kept so widely in warrens years 
ago, and it is supposed that its ancestor was the wild rabbit. The 
Silver-Grey has in the past been bred extensively for fur and flesh, but 
the specimens then scaled eight or nine pounds. In the Silver-Grey 
utility rabbit-keepers have some fine material for estabUshing a strain 
of table rabbits if they aim at increased weights by selection and 
mating. The Silver-Fawn was at one time known as the Silver-Cream, 
and originated no dotibt in France (as Lapins Creme Argentes). The 
imported French specimens were mated to the Silver-Greys, and both 
Belgians and Fawn Lops have since been used to improve the breed. 
The Silver-Brown was " made " by crossing Belgian Hare does with 
Silver-Grey bucks, and the progeny back again to Silver-Grey bucks. 
Silver-Blues, produced by crossing Blue Dutch rabbits and Silver- 
Greys, have been exhibited, but are not often seen at present-day 
shows. There are usually three shades seen in Silvers — flight, medium, 
and dark. With short-coated breeds winter litters are favoured. 

Siberian Rabbit (weight 4 to 6 lb.). — This breed — Siberian or 
Moscow rabbit — undoubtedly came from Russia and Siberia, and is 
widely kept on the Continent, especially in France. Picture a long- 
haired white Angora, and a black pointed Himalayan mixed, and you 
have the Siberian ; in fact the two breeds are often mated together 
to produce the latter. Size runs on an average from 4 to 6 lb,, but 
8 lb. is often reached. 
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Tans (Standard weight for adulta 3J to 4J lb.). — There are two 
colours of ttds breed: — 1, Black-and-Tans ; and 2, Blue-and-Tans, 
Picture a small, Dutch-shaped cobby animal with short ears and full 
eye, and you have the rabbit. Blacks are a dense black in colour, and 
Blues a sound blue ; the ears of the former are black, and of the latter 
blue, with eyes a like colour. Taking the Black-and-Tan first : the 
front legs and feet are black with each toe pointed with tan ; ears 
black with rich tan on the outside and inside edges ; hind feet densely 
tanned on the inside with black on the outside ; chest tanned up to 
throat and belly also tanned ; face black with tan nostrils, with triangle 
of tan on the neck at back of ears, and eyes encircled with tanned 
fur with a well-defined tan line along the edge of the jaw. In the 
Blue-and-Tan, blue must be substituted where black is written above. 
At one time two clubs catered for Tans, there being a difference of 
opinion as regards the standard size. One club favoured a 5 lb. rabbit 
and the other a smaller weight ; eventually the clubs were amalgamated 
and the smaller rabbit won the day. Tans are sweet-tempered Uttle 
creatures, and a number of does can be run together without any 
fear of quarrelling so long as none is in kindle. The Blues and Blacks 
are usually bred together, and when commencing it is advisable to buy 
a Black buck from one breeder and a Blue doe (or several) from another 
so as to start with unrelated stock. The young are born either black 
or blue in colour, but the tanning comes at quite an early age, and it is 
surprising how soon the young rabbits show their merits, which is 
rather the reverse with most breeds, 

Vienna Rabbit (weight over 8 lb.). — This breed is doubtless a 
cross between the Lop and the Flemish Giant judging by its appearance. 
It is built on the lines of the Beveren, and Blues and Whites are the 
two popular colours. It is an excellent table rabbit, and is bred 
extensively on the Continent for its fur. The Blue Vienna is exploited 
for its fur, which must be sound blue to the skin. So much does the 
Vienna resemble the Beveren that Blues of both breeds usually com- 
pete against each other in the same class, separate classification being 
rarely provided. 
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BOOK-KEEPING ON BUSINESS LINES 
Expenditure and Receipts— A Dispatcli Book— Sending out Receipts- 
Books of Cuttings— ^Sliow Records— Tlie Use of Slates— Dispatcli 
Labels— Pedigree, etc.. Records- Publicity. 

NO matter whether rabbit-keeping is engaged in as a hobby or 
business proper accounts should be kept so that at the end 
of each year the true side of the concern can be easily ascer- 
tained. Complicated methods of book-keeping are not desired — ^the 
simpler they are the better. Where accounts are kept the owner will 
take more interest in his work and the rabbits will thereby benefit. 

Expenditure and Receipts. — The two most important items to 
every rabbit-keeper are : (1) Expenditure and (2) Receipts. Special 
account books are not necessary since ordinary note or copy books 
can be utilised and the pages ruled ofE as desired. 



MONTTT 








Vir.ATJ 




EXPENDITUKE BOOK. 


Date. 


Particulars of Purchases, etc. 


Amount. 
£ a. d. 


Notes. 




Monthly Total £ 
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Month Year 

SALES BOOK. 


Date. 


Particulars of Sales. 


Amount. 
£ s. d. 


Notes. 




Monthly Total £ 

















In the first place two general books are necessary and specimen 
pages are here given. In the sales book will be entered up everything 
that " conies in," and in the expenditure book everything that " goes 
out." From such accounts the rabbit-keeper will be able to tell what 
profit or loss is shown on the year's working. 

A Dispatch Book. — Much time and trouble will be saved if a 
dispatch book is kept, and I suggest the following rulings for each 
page : 



si 

II 


1 

li 


I1g 

III 


i 
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c 
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III 
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Sending out Receipts. — ^Business methods score, and where the 
extent of the concern warrants it, special receipts should be sent to 
purchasers. The following is a sample ! 

FROM 

HENRY DOWELL, 

THE RABBITRIES, 
^^'^^i OXFORD. 

May 19, 19.. 
Mr 




Pounds Shillings and pence for 

doe or buck {young or adult) described below, or for visit of doe 

to stud buck 



Duplicated receipt books should be used so that the breeder can 
refer to his duplicate copy should occasion arise. 
, Books of Cuttings. — ^Books containing valuable cuttings from 
newspaper articles, etc., are recommended. The cuttings should be 
grouped under chapter-headings and properly indexed. Where 
special breeds are kept cuttings relating to the same can be pasted 
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up in a separate note-book. Clippings dealing with ailments can be 
inserted in a special book which can be kept in the medicine cup- 
board or hospital. 

Show Records. — ^If the rabbit-keeper exhibits his stock he will 
need a show-record book ruled as under : — 







Entries 














Date 


Name 


made 


Prizes 


Note 


Name 


Prize 


Profit 


Name and 


of 


of 


and 


Won. 


re 


of 


Money 


or 


Record of 


Show, 


Show. 


Cost. 




Judge. 


Judge. 


Paid. 


Loss. 


Exhibit. 



The Use of Slates. — ^Never trust to memory ; chalk up important 
items needing attention on a large slate hanging in the rabbitry. Keep 
a slate in the hospital also. 

Answering Correspondence. — All correspondence should be 
answered promptly, and where the novice asks a few questions give 
him the advice required. Send a post card acknowledging the receipt 
of order the same day as it is received ; this will spell business. The 
following is a sample of a printed post card : — 

Dear Sir, 

Your of the to hand. The 

will be dispatched Thanking you for your 

esteemed order. 

Yours truly, 



Dispatch Labels. — A stifi label with an eye at each end should 
be fastened securely to the receptacle holding any rabbit sent on a 
journey. 
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VALUABLE LIVE RABBIT. 

ALL SPEED PLEASE. DELIVER IMMEDIATELY. 
R. O, WILSON, Esq., 

THE LAURELS, 

o o 

HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 

Carriage > Time of Train 

THE RABBITRIES. 

PROPRIETOR-MR. JOHN BROWN, 

HARROGATE. 

Specimen Label. 

On the reverse side of the label the name and address of the " home " 
rabbitries should be given in case the rabbit is returned as unsuitable, 
i.e., if the animal is sent on approval. 



^° THE RABBITRIES, 

Proprietor-MR. JOHN BROWN, 

HARROGATE. 



Statioa_ 



o _ o 



Date • Time of Train Carriage. 



VALUABLE LIVE RABBIT. 

ALL SPEED PLEASE. DELIVER IMMEDIATELY. 

Specimen Reverse Side of Label. 
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Pedigree, etc.. Records. — ^If breeding is to be a success pedigree 
records must be kept so that the good and bad qualities of 
individuals will be known to the owner. A specimen ruUng is ; — 



Breed. 


Sex. 


Name or Number. 


Date Born. 


Pedigree. 


General Eemarks. 



Peculiarities, weaknesses or excellences can be entered up under 
" general remarks " and the breeder will not work in the dark with 
such records before him when mating up. 

Where a large stock of rabbits is kept it will be advisable to know 
the various animals by numbers instead of names although the adults 
at stud can be given suitable names. The hutches should be num- 
bered, the figures being painted thereon. On each doe's hutch should 
hang a small slate so that the date of mating, kindhng, etc., can be 
chalked up. The details can then be entered in a book. The follow- 
ing is a useful sample : — 



Hutch 

number or 

name oj 

doe. 


Breed. 


When 
mated. 


Buck 
used. 


Date of 
kindling. 


Number 
of litter. 


Age ot 
doe at 
mating. 


Age of 
buck at 
mating. 


Pedigree 
ot doe. 





















We shall also require to know the merits of each individual doe. 
Particulars of her first kindle should be carefully booked for future 
reference. If such items as (1) number of litter ; (2) sexes of Utter ; 
(3) number reared to kilUng age or maturity ; (4) number of teats pos- 
sessed by doe ; (5) quantity of milk possessed by doe, are booked up 
the rabbit-breeder will benefit by such knowledge. The owner should 
know the maternal qualities of all foster-mothers, the merits of does 
as winter rearers, and the yearly total of young (1) produced, and (2) 
brought up successfully by each doe. When a rabbit — ^young or 
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adult — dies, the cause of death should be noted. The following is a 
useful ruling : — 



Number 
Doe. 



Breed. 



Total of 

Yuung 

produced 

for year. 



Total of 

Young 

brought up 

for year. 



Times 
kindled. 



Average 
Number 
per litter, 



Number 

of 
Teats. 



Doe's 
maternal 
qualities 



Age 

of 

Doe. 



Dates 

litters 

were 

dropped. 



The qualities of each buck should also be known so that the owner 
may meet with the best possible success when selecting his breeding 
stock. All matings should be booked up also the results of same. 

Publicity. — ^If the extent of the business warrants it, publish a 
catalogue setting out the specialities of the rabbitry. PubUsh therein 
photographs of some of the " home " stock, and make the reading 
matter bright, entertaining, and helpful. Use well designed memos 
and Uterature, key all advertisements so that the replies and sales 
can be credited to the papers concerned, keep the names and addresses 
of customers filed for future use, so that a catalogue can be sent to 
each the next season. Photographs should be used on all printed 
matter sent from the rabbitry, and the stud bucks or does of popular 
breeds should be depicted. Particulars of the rabbits at stud can be 
printed under their portraits in the catalogue or mating list. 



CHAPTER XII 
WHAT EVERY RABBIT-KEEPER OUGHT TO KNOW 

THE Novice Exhibitor. — ^The novice will never succeed in 
the Rabbit Fancy if he commences with inferior stock. He 
must lay his foundation on high-class rabbits and continue 
to improve his stock as regards show points. 

The Untrained Exhibit. — Always well train a rabbit before 
exhibiting it as the judge will be sure to pass over an unruly specimen. 
The docile animal will proudly show ofE its good points. 

When " Out of Coat." — ^Never show a rabbit or breed from one 
when it is " out of coat." 

Feeding Utensils. — ^Vessels that can be easily cleaned out and 
that at the same time prevent wasteful feeding will be suitable. If 
wasteful feeding is allowed the rabbits will cost twice as much to feed. 

A Shelf in the Hutch. — If a low shelf is placed in the hutch the 
rabbit will enjoy a rest thereon after meals. Especially is a shelf 
arrangement necessary in hutches used for bucks. 

When it Rains. — ^Never give wet greenery to rabbits. In rainy 
weather the stock may be given hay, grain and similar dry foods, 
whilst the greenstuff is placed on the draining racks to dry. 

A Little Exercise. — Do not neglect to give hutched rabbits an 
occasional run on the floor ; they will highly appreciate it. 

Thirsty Does. — ^At and near kindling time does become very 
thirsty. Provide them with plenty of clean water or they cannot 
be blamed for devouring their young. 

During Hot Weather. — ^Diarrhoea is prevalent during hot weather, 
and it is therefore necessary at such times to attend very carefully to 
the feeding of the stock. 

Ailments of Rabbits. — Incorrect feeding, housing and management 
are followed by ailments, so that if a clean bill of health is desired 
these items must receive attention. 

144 
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Personal Attention. — There is nothing like personal attention 
where rabbits are kept. The owner should attend personally to feed- 
ing and management, and not leave such important duties to any 
other person. 

A System of Breeding. — ^A system of breeding for show points is 
as follows : — Start with a high-class buck and three good does, one of 
the latter being related to the sire, and the remainder unrelated but 
possessing points desired in the strain. Save the young does from 
the mating and buy one of the father's young sons from the original 
breeder. Mate this young buck to the best young does bred out of 
the two original unrelated does. Mate the best does from the progeny 
back to the original buck — ^the grandfather and the best buck to the 
related original adult doe. Having bred a good sire the system can 
be repeated. 

A Week's Menu. — The following menu is recommended by a well- 
known authority : — 

Sunday ; — ^Morning, roots and dry oats ; afternoon, green food 
and dry hay ; evening, mash of potatoes and meal. Monday : — 
Morning, roots, crushed oats and tea leaves ; afternoon, small supply 
of green food and hay ; evening, bread and meal mash. Tuesday \ — 
Morning, soaked oats ; afternoon, roots and green food ; evening, 
crusts of bread. Wednesday ;— Morning, barley or wheat (dry) ; 
afternoon, green stufi and hay ; evening, soaked peas or lentils. Fri- 
day : — ^Morning, roots and hay j afternoon, greenstuff ; evening, meal 
and potato mash. Saturday i — ^Morning, dry oats and chaff; after- 
noon, greenstuff and roots ; evening, bread. 

A Noted Rabbit Specialist. — The rabbits depicted in this volume 
are the property of Mr. Herbert Stevens of The Babbitries, Leicester, 
who very kindly sent me the photographs on request. Mr. Stevens has 
for many years been an enthusiastic breeder of rabbits, having been 
highly successful as a breeder, exhibitor, judge and exporter. Over 
2,000 prizes have been won by his rabbits, and he was the breeder 
and exhibitor of that sensational Flemish Giant which scaled no less 
than 22J lbs., and won first prize at Prescot Show in 1908. Apart 
ifom exhibition, Mr. Steveiis has always been a keen advocate of 
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rabbit-farming and the cult of the utility rabbit for table purposes, long 
before the new movement in the utility direction started, and he has been 
the means of innumerable producers taking up utility rabbits. Prac- 
tically every breed is kept, and stock of all ages may be purchased 
from his rabbitries, where, too, numerous valuable bucks are at stud. 
Hutches, feeding-troughs, medicines, exhibition boxes, etc., are also 
manufactured, every requirement for the trade being supplied at the 
shortest notice. 

The Mischievous Rabbits. — ^Rabbits have a habit of gnawing 
wood, and to guard against this, exposed corners and edges should 
be neatly lined with zinc or tin. Do not leave any jagged edges. 

How Weight Increases. — ^At a month old, small, medium and 
heavy breeds should weigh half a pound, a pound, and two pounds 
respectively, and from then onwards till five months may put on 
half-an-ounce daily for small and medium rabbits and a full ounce 
daily for the heavy ones. 

Fresh Air in the Rabbitry. — ^If the health of the rabbits is to 
be satisfactory there must be fresh air without draughts in the rabbitry. 

Quality of Flesh. — ^Boiled potatoes are considered excellent for 
producing quaUty of flesh by French rabbit-breeders, who do not 
approve of too hberal dieting on oats, after the table rabbits are 
two and a half months old, as this grain they say tends to harden the 
flesh. 

Regularity in Feeding. — ^Regularity in feeding is very important, 
and whilst regular hours should be selected, variety as regards the 
foods provided is also essential. 

Cost of Rearing. — The French rabbit-breeders consider that it 
costs tenpence halfpenny to rear a young rabbit up to four and a half 
months old, and half as much again in the winter. After weaning — 
at six weeks old — each young table rabbit consumes three quarters of a 
pound of food daily. 

French Fattening Rations. — ^The following French rations are 
used for fattening ten young table rabbits : — First week : — ^Morning, 
cooked potatoes, 1 lb. 11 oz., bran 1 lb., lloz., and milk nearly a 
quart ; midday, cooked maize, 3J lb. ; evening, oats (Ughtly salted) 
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1 lb. 11 oz. Second week : — ^Morning, dried pulp, 1 lb., 11 oz., brewer's 
grains 1 lb., 11 oz., barley-meal. Hi oz., and milk nearly a quart ; 
midday, cooked maize, 3 J lb. ; evening, oats (lightly salted) 1 lb., lloz. 
Third week : — ^Morning, cooked potatoes 2J lbs., barley-meal llj oz., 
linseed cake 11^ oz., and milk about 3 pints ; midday, cooked maize 
3J lb. ; evening, oats (lightly salted) lib. lloz., and soaked bread and 
milk 1 lb. 11 oz. In the winter the morning meal is increased by 
about a third, and the evening feed consists of 4 lb. of oats, or 4J lb. 
of maize given on alternate days. 

Home-Grown Produce. — ^Every rabbit-keeper should set aside a 
part of his garden for growing vegetables for his stock. Even corners 
and odd spots can be dug up and planted. 

Breeding Stock. — ^Do not use old stock for breeding purposes, 
although be guided by the merits of each individual. 

Inexpensive Plant. — ^Rabbit-keeping is one of the home industries 
where plant is inexpensive, which fact cannot be passed over lightly. 



Are you making money from your Rabbits ? 



^ 



If not, let us help youl THE "POWELL-OWEN " BUREAU has 
been established to put beginners on the right track, and to show them 
the nearest cut to successful rabbit-keeping on money-making lines. 

There is no phase of modern rabbit-culture we do not deal with, and 
our principal 

W. POWELL-OWEN^ 

the author of this standard worlt, "Profitable Pet Rakhiti"; "Poaltry- 
Keepina on Money-making Lines "; "Dog-Keepug on Common-sente Lines' ; 
" Care of tie Dog " ; " Eggs all tlM year Round " ; " How to Feed Hens for 
Erg-prodnetion," etc., etc., will gladly help you Over your difficulties 
with your RABBITS. FOWLS or DOGS. 

Those needing sound and practical help in matters appertaining to 
Rabbits, Fowls or Dogs, should write us stating fully their difficulties, 
enclosing P.O. 2/6 for a detailed reply. 

THE " POWELL-OWEN " ^ 7C, Beklze Parade, Hayerstock 
BUREAU, ^ HiM. Hampstead, N.W. 



^ 



WymanSr Sons Lid., Printers, London and Reading 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE FLOWERING PLANTS 6 FERNS 
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ISLES. Bt GEORGE BENTHAM, F.R.S. Edited with addi. 
tions by Sir J. D. HOOKER. C.B., G.C.S.I., F.R.S. Sixth 
a rcTlsed Edition. Crown vo, pp. Ixxx. + 584. 9/- net. H 

The Flora is preceded by an Introduction on the Outlines of Botany 
in special reference to local Floras and an Analytical Key to the Natural 
Orders and anomalous genera. Analytical Keys are also given to the 
genera and species. 



Illustrations of the British Flora. 

A series of 1315 Wood Engravings, with dissections of British 
Plants, forming an illustrated companion to BENTHAM'S 
HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA AND OTHER 
^ FLORAS. Fourth revised Edition. Crown 8to, 9h net. ^ 

The Uses of British Plants. 

Traced from antiquity to the present day, together with the deriva- 
tions of their names. By the Rev. Prof. G. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S. 
With 288 illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 

British Insects. 

A familiar description of the Form, Structure, Habits, and Trans- 
formation of Insects. By E. F. Staveley. 16 coloured Plates, 
illustrating 96 species, and Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. net. 

British Butterflies and Moths. 

An introduction to the study of our native Lepidoptera. By H. T. 
Stainton, F.R.S., F.L.S. 16 coloured Plates, illustrating 97 subjects, 
and Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. net. 

British Beetles. 

An introduction to the study of our indigenous Coleoptera. By 
E. C. Rye. Second Edition, Revised and in part Re-written by the 
Rev. Canon Fowler, M.A., D.Sc, F.L.S., F.E.S. 16 coloured Plates, 
illustrating 96 species, and Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. net. 

British Bees. 

An introduction to the study of the natural history and economy of 
the Bees indigenous to the British Isles. By W. E. Shitckard. 16 
coloured Plates, illustrating 50 species, and Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. net. 
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